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| There is a ROBINSON WARM AIR HEATER 


to fill every requirement you have 


We fully realize that no one type of warm air heater is best suited for 
all localities and for all kinds of fuel—consequently we manufacture a 
line of warm air heaters that fully and satisfactorily fills the different 
requirements of the trade. Every 
ROBINSON WARM AIR HEATER 
meets a certain demand and meets 
it fully. The excellent material and 
careful construction of every Rob- 
inson Heater assure lasting dura- 
bility and economy. 


ROBINSON GEM 
WARM AIR HEATER 


Fills the requirement for a durable, 
economical heater at a moderate price 
—one that will burn hard or soft coal or 
wood with satisfactory results. It has 
the well-known ‘‘Eclipse’’ firepot; a 
large, heavily-corrugated combustion 
chamber; cast iron or cast iron and steel 
radiator; triangular bar grate and 
many other features. 


CAST IRON RADIATOR 





Our complete catalog gives detailed information of 
all the styles of ROBINSON WARM AIR HEATERS. 
Make up your mind to write for a copy at once. 


ROBINSON FURNACE COMPANY 


205-207 W. Lake St. Chicago, Illinois 
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BE PREPARED 
BE PREPARED 


BE PREPARED 


For the demand for the Best, Simplest, Most 
Practical Wick Oil Stove ever produced. 


Of course it’s the 


QUICK MEAL 


With QUICK MEAL WICK OIL STOVE 
with step—Cooking and Baking can be done 
at same time. Two top cooking burners on 
top. Two burners under step. 


The Glass Founts enable you to see quantity 
of oil in fount. 





Blue Porcelain enameled burner drums. 


RINGEN STOVE COMPANY 


Div. of American Stove Co. 
or ne ee 825 Chouteau Avenue Write for Catalogue 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 












































TO HAVE AND TO HOLD! 


It’s one thing to create heat—it’s another thing 


to hold it. 


The straight-down fire travel; the big radiators 
that reach to the height of the drum; the sharp turns; 
all serve to retard the flame in its progress to the chim- 
ney, and KEEP THE HEAT INSIDE THE 
CASING. 


Your customers will boast of the fuel econ- 


omy of their ‘FRONT RANK’’ FURNACES. 


The ‘Front Rank” factory embraces the most modern 
equipments and conveniences. 


Consequence: Economical production. 
Result: Reasonable prices. 
You get the benefit. 


For details write— 





Haynes-Langenberg Mfg. Co. 
4045-57 Forest Park Boulevard, 





St. Louis, Missouri 
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ESTABLISHED 1880 


Representative of 
The Stove Tin Hardware 
Heating and Ventilat- 


ing Interests 
PusLisHeD Every SatTuRDAY 









Address all communications and 
remittances to 


DANIEL STERN 
Publisher and Proprietor 
910 South Michigan Avenue 
Chicago Illinois 
25 West 42nd Street, New York 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION IN THE UNITED STATES AND Its Possessions (Invariably in Advance) ONE YEAR PostaGE Paip $2.00 
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ONE OF THE best indications of business conditions 
is the number of building permits that are issued and 
the amounts which these permits repre- 


Business = sent, The official record for January, 
ws 1916, shows that in 110 of the principal 
Good. ro 


cities of the United States, building per- 
mits were issued during that month for a total of 
$51,697,495, as compared with $38,224,968 for the 
same period in 1915 or an increase of 35 percent. 
The records for January, 1914, give a further indica- 
tion of the healthy condition in the building trades, 
as the 1916 figures show an increase of 10 percent 
above 1914, which is considered ae representing nor- 
mal conditions. 


It stands to reason that when a considerable num- 
ber of new buildings are going up large quantities of 
items classed as Builders’ Hardware must be mani- 
factured and sold. This means that not only must 
the manufacturing plants employ many skilled and un- 
skilled workers, but the wholesale and retail hardware 
dealers will have a large demand for the merchandise 
carried in stock, which to them means an increase of 
sales and profits. 


When factory workers are employed at good wages, 


they spend their money freely and thus help to in- . 


crease retail sales, not only in the hardware line such 
as tools and personal necessities of kindred nature, but 
also in merchandise classed as dry goods, groceries, 
furniture, clothing, etc., which are bought more freely 
and in better grades. 


In other words, they help to increase the business 
in retail, wholesale and manufacturing enterprises in 
many other lines. 

There is much talk about activity in manufacturing 
plants that specialize on supplies for the warring na- 
tions in Europe, but when everything is considered the 
number of these plants and the amount of the busi- 
ness they do is very small as compared with the num- 
ber of factories which confine themselves exclusively 
to domestic trade or sell for export to neutral nations, 
and it is with the latter that we are concerned at the 
present time more than anything else, because, while of 
course, the concerns making war supplies are adding 
very materially to the prosperity of their employes and 
thus increasing the consuming capacity of this coun- 
try, by far the larger number of employes are engaged 
in manufacturing and using products for peaceable 
pursuits. 

It is interesting to note in this connection that in 
Many lines manufacturers are actually asking their 





customers to limit purchases to actual present and 
nearby needs, in order to avoid further absorption of 
future production capacity. 

In other words, manufacturers are endeavoring to 
guard against what might be termed inflated buying, 
which is one of the most encouraging signs of the 
times. 

One of the large Chicago banks in its monthly re- 
view of trade states that spring buying has been much 
earlier than usual and that manufacturers and job- 
bers are being called upon for deliveries of merchan- 
dise which are not expected to be used for from six 
weeks to two months Another indication 
pointed out by this review is the continued increase 
in the sales of articles which may be classed as luxu- 
The bank regards this as an indication of the 


later. 


ries. 
wide diffusion of prosperity which first became promi- 
nent during the Christmas season. 

With regard to the outlook for the future, this same 
bank calls attention to the fact that there are very few 
signs of over-speculation and also that, while the ex- 
igencies of the war in Europe are still represented in 
the formation of new corporations, the January total 
of these discloses a marked preponderance of new un- 
dertakings with no connection at all with war busi- 
ness. 

In other words, in the affairs of finance most of the 
transactions have to do with industrial and commer- 
cial enterprises that are engaged in ordinary pursuits 
of trade. 

Along this line it is also of interest to note that con- 
cerns in need of money are finding it much easier to 
secure funds and that most of this new money is 
available for the financing of future business rather 


than for refunding obligations—which in its last 


analysis means that the men who rule the purse 


strings of our large financial institutions are confi- 
dent that the present prosperity will continue for a 
considerable time. 








As AMERICAN ARTISAN has pointed out on nu- 
merous occasions, the matter of exports of finished 
The Sales Products has passed from the. stage 
Department where it meant simply to unload an occa- 
of the Unitedsional surplus of production, and we 
States. have arrived at a condition where def- 
inite methods must be adopted to provide a constant 
growing outlet for our overproduction. We no longer 
can consume within our own borders the entire output 
of our factories, and we must have a foreign market, 
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where our manufactures can be sold on a profitable 
basis. 

This means that we must change from a lack of 
methodical efforts to definite plans—each one of course 
governed by his particular class of merchandise to 
be sold and by the country where we are to seek a 
market. 

In his address before the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee of the Chicago Association of Commerce, which 
was heard by about five hundred members of the 
Association, Dr. Edward Ewing Pratt, Chief of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, spoke 
very interestingly and instructively on the opportuni- 
ties which lie before us—just at this time—in this 
respect. His address is published on page 23 of this 
week’s issue of AMERICAN ARTISAN. 

It is indeed fortunate that under these circumstances 
manufacturers in the United States are in position to 
secure absolutely reliable and unbiased information as 
to the possibilities for additional outlets for their prod- 
ucts, as well as to the actual conditions which must be 
confronted and met in foreign countries. 

The Department of Commerce, under the able lead- 
ership of Secretary William C. Redfield, a successful 
manufacturer when he entered the Cabinet at Wash- 
ington, has been so well organized that in its various 
bureaus, the business men of this country are for the 
first time able to obtain such information and assist- 
ance as they need in regard to the larger aspects of 
commerce. 

The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
which is one of the eight bureaus of this department 
of the National Government, has gathered a mass of 
very useful data for the use of any one interested in 
foreign trade. 

But its work has not been confined to gathering 
information and putting it in proper shape. Much 
really important constructive work has been done by 
this Bureau during its few years of existence, which 
has already resulted in bringing to American manu- 
facturers considerable new and profitable business in 
foreign countries. 

A notable example of this is the consummation of 
arrangements by which the United States will not only 
no longer be dependent upon Asiatic tin producers 
but will secure their supply of tin at a much lower 
cost, besides giving employment to thousands of Amer- 
ican workmen in the tin smelters which have been 
established and are to be built in this country. The 
transaction means adding one hundred million dollars 
to our foreign trade, for it will bring orders for our 
products from Bolivia to pay for the tin which we buy. 

The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
as Dr. Pratt said in his address, wants to be of the 
greatest possible service to the manufacturers of the 
United States and others interested in foreign or do- 
mestic commerce, and invites requests for informa- 
tion; it seeks suggestions and helpful criticism. The 
more its facilities for furnishing information are made 
use of, the better will those who seek the information 
be served. 

It is with the Bureau as with the well developed 
sales and advertising department of any large or small 
enterprise—the more the salesmen and customers make 











use of the department, the more and the better service 
will it render. 








THe SHeEr Mera Contractors’ Association of 
Michigan is to be congratulated upon the election 
which retired E. M. Alsbaugh, of Kala- 

March, mazoo, from the presidency, and there is 

Michigan x 
Sheet Metal "0 doubt that under the new officers, 
Contractors. the Association will become a truly rep- 
resentative body of the sheet metal contractors of 
Michigan. The Association will probably affiliate with 
the National organization, thereby adding to its own 
strength and sharing in the many benefits that will 
come from this affiliation. 

President Andrew B. Lewless and Secretary A. T. 
Martin, both of Saginaw, are men of broad vision, 
and under their leadership, in which they will have 
the sincere cooperation of their fellow officers and 
members, the Association is certain to take on new life, 
secure a much larger membership and produce real 
results for its members, practically none of which was 
accomplished while the president who has _ been 
retired occupied the office, owing to his lack of broad- 
mindedness and his dominating actions which antag- 
onized many of the most progressive sheet metal con- 
tractors of Michigan with whom he came into con- 
tact and who for these reasons would not become 
members of the Association. 

AMERICAN ARTISAN extends to the new officers and 
to the members and prospective members of the Sheet 
Metal Contractors’ Association of Michigan its sincere 
congratulations as they enter upon an era of renewed 
activity and usefulness, and assures them of the 
hearty cooperation of this publication in their work 
to improve conditions in the trade. 

Any member of the Sheet Metal Contractors’ Asso- 
ciation of Michigan, or any other sheet metal con- 
tractor from that state who will attend the coming 
convention of the Illinois organization, to be held 
April 5 and 6 in Chicago, or the National Convention, 
June 20 to 23 in Peoria, will not only be certain to 
receive a most cordial welcome, but will also gain 
much very useful information, and it is to be hoped 
that these two opportunities to meet and talk with 
many of the brightest and most successful men in the 
sheet metal business will be taken advantage of by 
many of the Michigan brethren. 


Forward 








IN EVERY community, there will be found men who 
value their “independence” so highly that they are 
never willing to cooperate with their fel- 


No One Is jow citizens, even when the object for 
etd rhich thei tion i ht is one 
Independent, ich their cooperation is sought i: 
to which they can possibly make no ex- 
ception. 


Their staple argument is that they will not allow 
any one to dictate to them as to what they shall do or 
say and that they know best how to run their business 
and get the greatest possible returns from it. 

And yet in spite of all their protestations they show 
by their own actions that they are not able to get 
along without the cooperation of others. 

For instance, “Mr. Independent Jones” owns a re- 
tail hardware store in Podunk, Iowa. He wants to 
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epen an account with a house from which he has not 
formerly bought and the credit man writes him for a 
statement of his business. One of the questions on 
the blank which is sent to him pertains to the matter of 
fire insurance and if “Mr. Independent Jones” doesn’t 
state that he carries fire insurance, chances are that 
he won't be able to buy any goods from that concern 
nor from any other, for that matter. 

Fire insurance is only one form of cooperation. A 
number of persons pay certain amounts which are 
called premiums to a certain party which may be either 
a stock company or a mutual company writing fire in- 
surance. In other words, “Mr. Independent Jones” 
cooperates with all the other policy holders in that 
company, for the purpose of protecting himself against 
fire losses. 

If he insures in a stock company he pays what is 
called the standard rate and if the company is a reli- 
able one he is well insured. 

If, however, he can persuade himself to become a 
member of the retail hardware dealers’ association of 
his state he is thereby enabled to secure just as reli- 
able fire insurance as he can get from any of the stock 
companies, but because of the mutual feature of the 
fire insurance companies which are affiliated with the 
hardware dealers’ associations in the various states he 
is enabled to save on his fire insurance policies all the 
way from 25 to 50 percent of the amount which he 
pays in premiums. 

But because ‘“‘he doesn’t believe in cooperation’’ he 
keeps on paying every year a considerable amount of 
money which he would otherwise save. 

In other words, although he says that he doesn’t be- 
lieve in cooperation, he shows by his action that when 
he is strongly enough urged by persons from whom he 
wishes to buy he will take advantage of one form of 
cooperation—that of stock company fire insurance— 
and thus permit himself to be “dictated to” at least in 
one regard. 








NOTES AND SKETCHES. 


BY SIDNEY ARNOLD 

I was prevailed upon to pay a visit to John Calvey’s 
enormous Caravansary the other day. The Indians 
call this the Mad House and, while there, I was 
bumped into by a real, live Captain Kidd, for W. C. 
Kidd is sure enough very much alive. Captain Kidd 
presented me with a neat little box which contained a 
set of monthly diaries for 1916 and it is the handiest 
thing of the kind that your humble servant has ever 
been presented with. No less than a set of twelve 
books, neatly bound, nicely gotten up, one page for 
each day, one book for each month. [ach book con- 
tains a calendar for 1916 and 1917. 

This set of monthly diaries is given away by Cap- 
tain Kidd’s concern, the Ramapo Iron Works, with 
main office at Hillburn, New York, and branch at 
Niagara Falls, New York, and Chicago office, care of 
Captain W. C. Kidd, Auditorium Hotel, Chicago. 

The Ramapo people have done this thing up very 
nicely, only one inside page being devoted to their ad- 
vertisement. 

Thank you very much, Captain Kidd, and please 


RANDOM 
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put my name down on your list for me to get another 
set of these monthly diaries for 1917. 

“Charlie” Sherlock, who for many years sold pad- 
locks and similar contrivances for keeping burglars 
out, has taken a vacation and is enjoying the “balmy” 
breezes in Brazil, according to a post card mailed to 
me from Rio de Janeiro. He says that it is the mid- 
dle of summer there now and “some hot.” 

* * *K ° 

Irving S. Kemp, who earns his daily bread as sales- 
manager of the Vaughan and Bushnell Manufacturing 
Company by working out new selling plans for their 
fine tools, is very methodical and very careful not to 
waste either his own time or that of his employes, and 
is in the habit of leaving short written instructions for 
his stenographer who then executes them while he is 
away from the office. 

The other day he bought some note paper, with the 
usual die-sunk address imprinted upon it, from the 
stationer, and ordered it to be sent home. ’ 

Miss “Stenog” took it in, and the first thing that 
caught her eyes was a note attached to the package. 
She read it, open-eyed. 

“Well,” she said, “he’s asked me to do a few things 
in his blessed note, but this is the limit. I won’t stand 
it no longer.” 

For the note read: 

“Die inside this package.” 

John J. Mapp, member of the Old Guard, who will 
be remembered by those who attended the 1915 Con- 
ventions of the American Hardware Manufacturers’ 
Association and of the Southern Hardware Jobbers at 
New Orleans, for his fine address on the trade outlook 
in South America, has reached the pinnacle of honor 
in his home town. He was chosen “Rex” for the 
famous Mardi Gras Carnival in New Orleans which 
took place recently. “His Majesty King John,” ac- 
cording to reports in the Times-Picayune of that city, 
carried himself in a manner to impress all with high 
respect, and they say that his costumes were some- 
thing “splendiferous.” 


Some of the “Regulars” at the Hardware Club of 
Chicago were discussing “High Finance” one Saturday 
afternoon while waiting for Fred to get the red balls 
properly arranged on the new pool table for a game of 
“Rotation,” and George Beaudin facetiously asked the 
crowd who was the first great financier. As no one 
seemed able to answer he recited the following 
“clever” ditty: 

“Who was the first financier ? 
This, of course, is not clear; 
3ut Noah, we may remark, 
Watered stock in the ark.” 

And then he gave further evidence of Father Noah’s 
claim to priority by stating that Noah was prominent 
in a big pool; he cornered all the world’s livestock, 
and he was able to float a company when the whole 
world was in liquidation. 

k ok x 

Don’t blame a man for not being honest with you— 

if you have required him to be dishonest for you. 
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EDWARD EWING PRATT, PH. D. 


“Sales Director of the United States.” 

A title of some magnitude, isn’t it? But even if 
there is no official title of that description there is 
such a job, and a good man is filling it, in’ the per- 
son of Dr. Edward Ewing Pratt, with the title of Chief 
of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
one of the eight bureaus of the Department of Com- 
merce, and the one which-has for its special province 
that of developing business at honie and abroad. 

Incidentally it is worth noting that under Dr. Pratt's 
management this bureau has been brought up to such 
a high state of efficiency that its activities rightly may 
be taken as a pattern by many a salesmanager of 
private enterprises—to this same salesmanager’s ad- 
vantage. 

The reason for this state- 
ment is found in the fact that 
Dr. Pratt believes thoroughly 
in the doctrine that in order 
to make a success in a new 
territory it is necessary for 
the salesmanager to know 
everything that it is possible 
to learn about that territory 
and that will in any way in- 
fluence the sales of his com- 
modity there. In too many 
cases salesmen are sent into 
new territory without the 
house having any definite 
knowledge as to the wants of 
the people, their mode of liv- 
ing, their ways of trading, 
credit conditions and other 
vital features—and usually 
with failure a foregone con- 
clusion. 

At the present time the 
work of the bureau of which 
Dr. Pratt is in. charge concerns itself principally with 
the development of our foreign trade, and much valu- 
able information has been gathered through our con- 
suls, special agents, commercial attaches and others 
under his guidance, all of which is for the use, free 
of expense, or’ practically so, of any manufacturer 
and any one else who wants to engage in export trade. 

Dr. Pratt was graduated from Oberlin College, 
Oberlin, Ohio, in 1906 with the degree of A. B., and in 
1907 took the degree of M. A. at Tulane University 
of Louisiana, New Orleans. Columbia University in 
1911 awarded him the degree of Ph. D. 

At Tulane University Dr. Pratt held the George 
Foster Peabody Fellowship in~ Economics. _ During 
the years 1907 to 1909 he studied at Columbia Uni- 








versity and the New York School of Philanthropy, 
where he held a scholarship in Economics and later a 
Research Fellowship. He held the position of As- 
sistant Professor of Economics and Statistics at the 
New York School of Philanthropy. In 1912 he acted 
as Chief Statistician to the New York State Food 
Investigating Commission. 

lor the two years prior to his present office Dr. 
Pratt was in charge of the Industrial Work of the Mer- 
chants’ Association of New York. In connection with 
this he made an industrial survey of New York City, 
with a view to determining the advantages and dis- 
advantages of New York for certain lines of industry. 
This work necessitated careful study of the economic 
resources of New York, and 
has resulted in the collection 
of a vast store of informa- 
tion which The Merchants’ 
Association has placed at the 
disposal of manufacturers 
seeking locations in the East. 
Through his investigations 
Dr. Pratt became intimately 
acquainted with both domestic 
and foreign commerce and 
knows very definitely the 
needs of the business com- 
munity along these lines. 

In October, 1914, Dr. Pratt 
was appointed by President 
Wilson as Chief of the 
sureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce, which posi- 
tion he still fills with credit to 
himself and with benefit to 
the many manufacturers who 
are seeking to develop their 
sphere of activity, both in 
the United States and abroad. 

His. research work especially along industrial and 
commercial lines has made him an authority on mat- 
ters pertaining to industrial betterment and welfare 
work as carried on by employers. He is a member 
of the American Economic Association, the American 
Statistical Association, the National Conference on 
City Planning, the National Association of Cor- 
poration Schools, the City Club of New York, and the 
Columbia University Club. 

Dr. Pratt has organized and directed several par- 
ties of Americans who have gone to Europe for the 
purpose of studying economic, industrial and munic- 
ipal problems. Among the members of these parties 
have been many prominent citizens and leaders in 
their respective communities. _ 
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HALL OF FAME 











FRANK DISSTON. 





When we talk about “Service,” few of us really 
have any definite idea of what we mean. It is so com- 
prehensive and Dr. Noah Webster in his “unabridged” 
dictionary devotes the better part of a column to defin- 
ing the various meanings of the word, dividing them 
into twelve separate classes, but after he gets through 
there are fully as many shadings of which no mention 
is made, for the very good reason that they have been 
created in the very recent past, since “Service” became 
the password on the march to Success. 

Some one has said that “Service” means to give a 
man what he wants at the time he wants it. At one 
time this may have held true, but in this enlightened 
age we have come to see that a man often wants to 
buy something which dces not 
suit the purpose for which he 
wishes to use the particular 
article as well as some other 
article, and “Service” in this 
case consists rather of show- 
ing him what the right thing 
is and why it will render bet- 
ter “Service.’”’ For instance, 
an amateur carpenter may 
“want” to buy a low quality 
saw or some other tool for a 
certain job which really re- 
quires a highgrade tool in or- 
der to do it right. If the 
hardware retailer does not 
make an honest effort to con- 
vince the customer of this fact 
or fails to point out to him 
the greater satisfaction he will 
get from the better tool and 
the better work he will do, 
then this retailer is not ren- 
dering the right kind of 
“Service.” 

“Holding up the quality” is therefore a very im- 
portant feature of “Service” in these modern days 
when there is so much of inferior merchandise thrown 
on the market in the effort to undersell competitors. 

Many of the business enterprises which were promi- 
nent fifty years ago have passed out of existence, and 
in the majority of cases it will be found upon in- 
vestigation that those which have died failed to render 
“Service” in the sense to which reference has just 
been made. 

On the other hand, it is practically certain that any 
concern whieh has withstood the onslaughts of fierce 
competition and at the same time has grown to be- 
come immense in its business volume must have kept 
Close to the ideal of “Service” set by its founders. 





In many cases of the latter kind, it will also be 
found that the management of the business has de- 
scended from father to son, from son to grandson and 
even farther down in generations, and with this has 
naturally also come a certain family pride which is 
highly justifiable, because it is based upon a desire to 
live up to the high standard set by the founder and to 
improve on the product whenever possible, rather 
than upon a foolish idea that any one cann rightfully 
claim and receive credit for what his forebears have 
accomplished. 

The foregoing remarks are especially fitting in the 
case of rank Disston, the subject of this sketch, who 
is the executive head of the great tool manufacturing 
company of Henry Disston 
and Sons, Incorporated, Phil- 
adelphia, having been elected 
to the presidency in 1915. 

Mr. Disston was born Au- 
gust 4, 1879, and is with one 
exception the oldest grandson 
of Henry Disston, the founder 
of the business. 

He received his primary 
education at the Penn Charter 
School of Philadelphia and 
upon graduating from there 
entered the University of 
Pennsylvania, without, how- 
ever, taking any degree, as 
at the age of 19 years he took 
up his work with the Com- 
pany, in 1808. 

Through various positions 
he learned all the many rami- 
fications of the immense busi- 
ness and became thoroughly 
imbued with the Disston idea 
of “Service,” so that when he 
assumed offices of responsibility, he was not only per- 
fectly familiar with the method of manufacture of 
the Company’s many products but also with the other 
features of its “Service” to customers which have won 
for it such a great reputation. 

As will be noted from the accompanying excellent 
likeness of Mr. Disston, he is a handsome, clean cut 
young man, for his age of 37 years is a long way from 
what an energetic, healthy living man considers mid- 
dle age. 

At the Annual Convention of the American Hard- 
ware Manufacturers’ Association, which was held in 
Atlantic City, New Jersey, October 11 to 15, 1916, Mr. 
Disston was elected a member of its Board of Di- 
rectors. 
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UP TO THE MINUTE 
NEWS SIFTINGS 











The Rex Manufacturing Company, Muskogee, Ok- 
lahoma, has been incorporated with a capital stock of 
$2,500 to manufacture stoves by H. E. Wildermuth, 
J. L. Powell and M. Board. 
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NEW YORK STOVE SALESMEN HOLD 
MONTHLY MEETING. 





At the regular monthly meeting of the Stove Sales- 
men’s Association of New York State, which was held 
Friday, March 17th, at Hotel Wolcott, New York 
City, plans were made for a vigorous membership 
campaign to bring in new candidates as well as for get- 
ting delinquents back in good standing. 





PATENTS COOKING APPARATUS. 





Ross M. G. Phillips, West Haven, Connecticut, has 
procured United States patent rights, under num- 
ber 1,174,442, for a cook- 
ing apparatus, described 
herewith: In a cooking ap- 
; %. paratus for conjoint fire 
ES . a : and fireless cooking, the 
| gee combination with an in- 
* sulated cooking compart- 
ment having an ingress 
draft-passage in one of its 
side walls and an egress 
draft-passage in its upper 
portion, of a burner lo- 
cated within the lower por- 
tion of the said compartment, a gas-pipe leading into 
the said compartment for supplying gas to the said 
burner, an oscillating closure mounted upon the said 
pipe for closing the ingress draft-passage, a closure 
for the egress draft-passage, a fuel-supply, cocking 
means for maintaining the said closures in their open 
positions, means for automatically releasing the said 
cocking, means for closing the said closures and shut- 
ting off the fuel-supply, and means independent of the 
said fuel-supply, for manually setting the apparatus 
for fire cooking and cocking the said cocking means. 
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DETROIT VAPOR STOVE COMPANY BUYS 
LOTS FOR NEW FACTORY. 





























Preparatory to erecting a plant, which will triple 
its present facilities, the Detroit Vapor Stove Com- 
pany, manufacturers of kerosene and gasolene stoves, 
Detroit, Michigan, has purchased five and one-half 
acres of land, between Kercheval avenue and Water- 
loo street, the outer belt line railroad and Connor’s 
road, Detroit. 

The deal gives the Detroit Vapor Stove Company 
700 feet frontage along the railroad and Connor’s 
road, 326 feet on Kercheval avenue and 327 feet on 





Waterloo street. The property is just east of several 
large automobile plants and is in the heart of the east 
side industrial centers. : 

The Company’s present factory is at 407 Franklin 
Street. Under the plan of enlargement, the down- 
town plant will be abandoned and the entire works 
will be moved to the new site as soon as the buildings 
are completed. Building operations probably will be 
started some time during the spring. 





PATENT GRANTED FOR OVEN HEAT 
DISTRIBUTER. 





Charles H. Resor, Cincinnati, Ohio, has secured 
United States patent rights, under number 1,174,520, 
for an oven hea& dis- 
tributer described in the 
following: In  combina- 
tion with the bottom plate 
of an oven of a heat dis- 
tributer, comprising a body 
portion formed of two 
spaced sheets having a sheet of non-conducting sub- 
stance between them, said body portion depressed 
from each side to the center, said body portion sur- 
rounded by a downwardly extending rim, said rim 
provided with large holes for the equal distribution of 
the heat all around the distributer. 
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COLORED ENAMEL FOR STOVES. 











Experiments have been begun by the United States 
Bureau of Standards, on the development of ground 
and finishing coats for cast iron. This research is of 
timely interest, in view of the tendency at present to 
decorate. coal stoves with various colored enamels. An 
interesting feature of the work is the fact that all the 
test pieces were sent to the bureau by a large manu- 
facturer of stoves, who, not knowing that the Bureau 
already had in mind such an investigation, asked that, 
if possible, a satisfactory enamel be developed. 

A good ground coat has already been developed, as 
well as a white cover coat for cast-iron stove parts. 
The white coat produced contains as an opacifier, ox- 
ide of antimony in place of the more commonly used, 
but expensive, tin oxide. 
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WHO MAKES THE INVISIBLE GAS RANGE? 





To AMERICAN ARTISAN: 
Kindly advise who makes the Invisible gas range? 
SUBSCRIBER. 
Shawnee, Oklahoma, March 16, 1916. 





Some hardware dealers apparently think that ad- 
vertising means to keep the front of their stores plas- 
tered all over with signs. 
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OUR OPPORTUNITY IN FOREIGN TRADE. 


At the weekly luncheon of the Ways and Means 
Committee of the Chicago Association of Commerce, 
Dr. Edward Ewing Pratt, Chief of the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, delivered the fol- 
lowing very interesting and instructive address on 
“Our Opportunity in Foreign Trade,’ in which he 
pointed out the fact that in developing export sales, 
manufacturers must employ, very largely, the same 
methods as are used in seeking domestic business. Dr. 
Pratt spoke as follows: 

Our Opportunity In Fcreign Trade. 


I want to know whether Chicago business men are seri- 
ously interested in foreign trade. Are they considering it as 
a side issue, as a means to absorb surplus products at certain 
times, to help over hard times, or do they intend to take it up 
on a large scale in a serious way, with the idea of building 
up a foreign business just as permanent as any domestic busi- 
ness? 

Foreign trade is neither subtle, mysterious nor unusual. 
The fundamental business methods which underlie its suc- 
cessful prosecution are just the same as those which apply in 
successful domestic business. There are a lot of so-called 
foreign trade experts going up and down the land trying to 
throw a shroud of mystery about the foreign trade proposi- 
tion, apparently with the idea of thus making their own at- 
tainments more highly valued and thus being able to sell their 
services at a high price. 

Let us get down to facts and take a concrete case. Sup- 
pose a successful manufacturer wishes to open a market in 
California for the first time. What does he do? In the first 
place, if he has real interest in his business and is able, he 
will probably visit California himself and look over the ground 
thoroughly, converse with bankers and leaders in the business 
world. With him or after him will go his salesmanager, who 
will make a still moré.thorough study of the territory. If 
the results are favorable, this again will be followed by a 
detailed study of conditions by business investigators in the 
employ of the manufacturer. These men will find out what 
his competitors are doing; whether, indeed, his lines are al- 
ready introduced in the market; what the local habits, cus- 
toms, selling methods are. After this a moderate advertising 
appropriation will be made, not so much with the idea of 
immediate business as to test out the market and see how it 
responds to certain lines and certain types of advertising 
appeal. Then a salesman will cover the territory, but it will 
not be expected that profits will result from his first trip; 
indeed not perhaps from his second or third trips. The last 
step will then be the establishment of a branch office, ware- 
house, store or factory, as the case may be. 

Now, what has unfortunately been the same manu fac- 
turer’s method of attacking a foreign field? He begins very 
hopefully by studying travel books and Baedekers. He per- 
haps uses the publications of our Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce. Then he writes to the American con- 
sul in the territory in which he is interested, asking the consul 
to send him a list of possible buyers. These buyers are cir- 
cularized, generally in English or bad Spanish, Russian, etc., 
according to the language of the country. As a result of this 
a stray order comes in and because of the novelty it is im- 
mediately filled without any specific or sufficient investiga- 
tion of the credit of the ordering firm. Perhaps then a sales- 
man is sent out to the territory. If there are no profits from 
his first trip our manufacturer quits. “Foreign trade is no 
good,” he says, “I have tried it.’ How often have you been 
told this same thing by your business friends! 

Same Methods Employed as in Domestic Trade Extensions. 

Getting foreign trade is only a question of methods. Of 
course, there are some differences. There are differences in 
manners, method of approaching buyers, social gradations, 
etc., but there are also differences within our own country. 
For instance, quite different methods might be employed in 
New Orleans from those which would be successful in Chi- 
cago or again in New England. The differences in foreign 
countries are only slightly greater than those to which we 
are accustomed at home and to which we readily adapt our- 
selves in our business organizations. They are at the most 
only surface differences which are easy to solve with a little 
attention. 

Take the position of the United States today. Our export 
business has enormously increased, mostly with Europe. 

urope has always been our best customer. You business 
men must take into account that after the war Europe’s pur- 
chasing power will be decreased, and if you would maintain 
your export business you must increase your trade in other 
markets which have not lost their purchasing power, in order 
to compensate the loss in Europe. 

Too many manufacturers seek present profits only. I 
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believe it is a mistake to put all one’s attention on war or 
abnormal orders to the neglect of steady, regular business. 
The increase in our business with Europe, particularly with 
belligerent countries, is universally recognized. It will be 
perhaps of interest to consider the increase in our business 
with certain neutral markets.. We will take for comparison 
the fairly normal year 1913 and the year 1915 just past. 
With Canada there was a slight decrease in business. With 
South America there was a 22 per cent increase; with Africa 
there was a 28 per cent increase; with Asia, 30 per cent; 
with Australia, 40 per cent. I believe that we shall be able 
to hold this business after the war, and I base this belief not 
only on the predictions of practical men but also upon the 
logic of the case. In Europe the cost of material and the cost 
of labor and the taxation are all increasing, and this inevit- 
ably means increase in the cost of production. This has fol- 
lowed every war and must even more markedly follow this 
greatest of all wars. 
Latin America Not Most Important Market. 

So often when we speak of foreign trade someone re- 
plies, “Oh, you mean with South America.” Now I doubt 
very much that South America is our most important market. 
On a basis of population alone, without considering the con- 
sumptive power of the population, let us consider the popula- 
tions of a few grand divisions of territory as follows: Latin 
America, 75,000,00; Africa, 160,000,000; Australia, 5,000,000; 
East Indies, 100,000,000; Japan, 60,000,000; India, 315,000,000; 
China, 400,000,000; Russia, 175,000,000. Russia, for instance, 
is a market for which the United States is peculiarly adapted. 
This is for the reason that Russia is about to go through, in 
the next fifty years, just the development which our own 
country went through in the past fifty years. 

Requirements of Forelgn Trade. 

As I see it, there are three great needs in foreign trade. 
The first is proper financing, and this means not only estab- 
lishment of banks and selection of banking correspondents in 
foreign countries, but also the investment of American capi- 
tal in these countries. Secondly, ships. The shipping situa- 
tion is daily growing worse. Shipyards are ali working to 
capacity, but under the conditions of the war there is little 
outlook for betterment. The third great need is for men— 
trained men—men who know foreign languages, trade cus- 
toms and are able to go ten thousand miles from home and 
represent their firms in a responsible manner from their own 
judgments, create an impression for solidity and good char- 
acter. Finally, may I say again that it is only a case of 
sound, sane, businesslike methods. 

Bureau of Forelgn and Domestic Commerce. 

Perhaps you will permit me to say a word as to the work 
of our Bureau. Naturally I am very much interested in this 
subject. Our information as to foreign markets comes, as 
you know, from our Consuls, Commercial Attaches and 
Commercial Agents. In Washington we have our central 
office, which distributes this information. You have a right 
to know the results, because the results obtained indicate 
whether the expenditure of public money for this purpose 
should go on. If you wish to know whether the service is 
valuable, try it. Now may I cite you a few instances? 

The King of Spain asked the State Department to send 
a representative of our government to Madrid to confer with 
him. Our Commercial Attache, Dr. Veditz, received this 
commission, and in a conference with the king was able to 
inform him that the Spanish transport tax against American 
coal made it practically impossible for American firms to 
export coal to Spain. Three weeks after this conference, 
this transport tax was removed by royal decree. Perhaps 
you will be interested to know how this matter was handled. 
The news of the removal of the tax was received at 10 a. m. 
Before 1 p. m. sixteen telegrams had gone to large concerns 
of whom it was thought that they could handle this business. 
Before 4 p. m. four hundred letters had been sent out to 
various firms. Within three days one large concern reported 
to the Bureau a deal already closed and negotiations under 
way for permanent business. 

Taking a long jump from Spain, our Commercial Attache 
in Peking, Mr. Arnold, secured for an American concern 
against British competition an order for $800,000.00 worth of 
textile machinery. So sure were the local dealers that the 
Americans could not compete, that only one concern handled 
the agency for the American machinery, but with the co-opera- 
tion of the Commercial Attache, he obtained the order. 

Securing Tin from Bollvia Means Large Saving. 

Perhaps the largest item of business, however, which has 
been handled, has been the matter of tin from Bolivia. You 
may know fhat, due to the enormous tonnage of tin plate 
which is manufactured in this country, the United States 
consumes about 50 per cent of the tin produced in the world. 
Up to last year, however, not a hundred tons of this tin had 
ever been smelted in our own country. It was smelted in 
England, Belgium and Germany, and we bought it_ back. At 
the beginning of the war owners of tin mines in Bolivia ap- 
proached the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, and 
as a result our attache was sent to La Paz, the capital of 
Bolivia, to hold conferences with the miners and with the 
government. It was necessary even to renew an expired 
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treaty with Bolivia. Then at the same time the matter was 
taken up with interests in the United States equipped to 
handle it and now Bolivian tin ore will be brought directly 
into the United States and smelted at works at Perth Amboy, 
New Jersey. This is a business which will add $100,000,000 
a year to our foreign trade. It will interest you to know 
that most of the tin of the world formerly came from the 
Straits Settlements, and that this tin is purer, that is, freer 
from the base metals than the Bolivian tin. The American 
concern which has undertaken this business has perfected an 
electrolytic process similar to that which is used for the 
refining of copper, and it is confidently expected that tin 
produced by this process will excel Straits Settlements for 
purity—a purity has been reached of 99.98 per cent. 

Finally, I would remind you that this Bureau of which 
I speak is your Bureau and we earnestly hope that you will 
use it. We have an office in Chicago at 504 Federal Building 
especially planned to serve the manufacturers of the middle 
west. If you will make your wants known every effort will 
be made to serve you. Your criticisms and suggestions will 
be welcomed. 





HOW CAN HARDWARE DEALERS BE OF MORE 
USE TO FARMER? 


At the annual convention of the Hardware Associa- 
tion of the Carolinas, the Honorable D. R. Coker, 
Hartsville, South Carolina, spoke on the subject of 
“How can the hardware dealer be of more use to the 
farmer.” 

Mr. Coker’s remarks are authoritative, for he is not 
only a very able merchant, but is also recognized as 
one of the most successful farmers in his state. He 


spoke in part as follows: 


The state of affairs prevailing in this country last fall 
and winter revealed a condition which few of us had 
previously suspected. For some years our publicists, poli- 
ticians and real estate boomers had heralded to the world 
that the south was in a condition of great prosperity and the 
impression was widespread that cotton farming was a most 
profitable pursuit. But, when we made the biggest crop on 
record and it was put on the market at a price which aver- 
aged fully 60 percent of the five years’ average, we found 
that our country had not accumulated sufficient profits to 
stand up under the shock. 

The careful student now realizes that there has been no 
great profit in the raising of cotton at 11 to 12 cents and that 
the bulk of the returns from our cotton crops have been paid 
out for fertilizer, grain, provisions, agricultural machinery, 
mules, etc., the major portion of which came from other 
states. I believe that these expenditures and the large item 
for labor has consumed almost all of the money received from 
most of our recent cotton crops. As our country has ad- 
vanced in culture and education—as the wants of our people 
have increased—the price of labor has advanced and will con- 
tinue to advance. The cotton crop is one that calls for an 
enormous amount of low-priced labor and I feel safe in 
saying that our country cannot continue to depend almost 
solely upon the cotton crop if it is going to advance in pros- 
perity and culture. 

We all know that the prosperity of our country rests 
almost exclusively upon the shoulders of the farmer. If he 
is prosperous and happy, the country is prosperous and con- 
tented and the reverse is equally true. It seems to me, there- 
fore, that all business men who depend primarily on the farm 
for their existence should be close students of agriculture and 
its problems and place themselves in a position to co-operate 
with the farmer in the solution of these questions upon which 
the prosperity of us all depends. 

I have for years been a student of the agricultural prob- 
lems of this section and not until recently have I been satis- 
fied as to the main causes of our troubles. We often hear 
discussions on the topics of agricultural education in the 
rural schools, diversification in the farm cover crops, the in- 
troduction of more live stock, a reduction in the use of fer- 
tilizers, co-operation between farmers and between farmers 
and business men and proper transportation and marketing 
for the products of the farm. All these are important sub- 
jects and should receive the attention of all our people. I 
feel, however, that there are two things that are absolutely 
essential to the permanent prosperity of our country. These 
are “crop specialization” and “farm ownership.” 

By crop specialization I mean the substitution to a large 
extent for cotton of crops which require more brains and 
less labor for their production and marketing. I believe that 
the efforts of the United States Department of Agriculture 
and of our State departments and experiment stations has 
largely been wasted because they have attempted to advise all 
of the farmers about practically every subject connected with 
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the farm. If instead of so much of the general advice or in 
addition to it, the Government authorities had made a study 
of the soil conditions and climate of each section, had pointed 
out one or more agricultural specialties best suited to that 
section; had put specialists, who were thoroughly familiar 
with the production and marketing of each specialty, upon the 
ground with instructions to work out with the farmers all 
of the problems of production and marketing and had con- 
tinued this work until each section was producing and mar- 
keting satisfactorily the specialty best suited to that section, 
we would, I think, have already seen the dawn of a new day 
in Southern agriculture. 

In many parts of the South evidences to bear out this 
theory can be had. The cabbage and cabbage plant industry 
of Youngs Island, South ~ Carolina, the trucking industry 
around Charleston, Norfolk and many other points in the 
South; the peach industry of Ridge Spring and other sections 
of South Carolina and Georgia; the pecan industry of Mount 
Pleasant, Albany, Georgia, and other places; the celery in- 
dustry of Sanford, Florida, and I think I might say the long 
staple cotton industry of Hartsville, are all cases in point. 

In this propaganda for specialization the bankers, mer- 
chants and business men of the towns should have a prom- 
inent part. Many of the farmers come to you for advice and 
counsel about their affairs as well 4s for financial assistance, 
and the right word at the right time to the farmer from the 
business man will often accomplish more than a dozen bul- 
letins or lectures from agricultural authorities. 

In many cases the individual farm can have its own 
specialty. Every town of any size will support one or more 
properly operated dairies and a number of small truck farms. 
Some farms are advantageously located for the raising of live 
stock or poultry on a considerable scale and those who have 
a fair prospect of success should be encouraged and, if neces- 
sary, granted financial assistance. 

All of our business men should be leaders in the cause 
of education and should be students of the educational needs 
of the people. Right now a great movement in favor of 
agricultural education in the rural schools is going on and 
where proper instructors can be found I believe this will 
accomplish tremendous good during the next generation. 

Recent statistics show that in most.of the Southern 
States, including South Carolina, our lands are getting into 
the hands of fewer owners and that the tenant farmers are 
growing in number year by year. This is a most dangerous 
tendency and means must be promptly taken to change it, 
or our country will seriously suffer. No agricultural country 
has ever become permanently prosperous where the lands 
were owned in large bodies by a few people. Some means 
must be devised to enable the industrious tenant farmer to 
purchase land. Under the present condition of affairs he has 
small incentive to industry and economy and no hope of ever 
owning a home. If he is improving the place he is living on, 
the chances are that the rent will be raised or that he will 
be forced to move. Of the tenant farmers of the South 93 
per cent remain on one place not more than three years and 
about 50 per cent of them move every year. How can men 
become happy and prosperous citizens and raise their families 
in reasonable comfort under such blighting conditions? We 
must have legislation by which the State or National Gov- 
ernment will assist these farmers to own their homes and the 
hardware merchants are well equipped to lead in the agita- 
tion for proper legislation along this line of rural credits 


LESSONS FROM PRACTICAL LIFE. 





All business men can learn wisdom from the prac- 
tice followed by men in the big fight of life. Watch 
a sailor, with his two anchors. Not that he needs 
them both, but because one of them is liable to be 
carried away. That’s the reason for two. Watch 
the army in war—always with a way of retreat open 
behind it—not because it expects to retreat, but just 
in case it has to. Clever business men take no chances 
they don’t have to. They provide for trouble before 
it comes, just to be on the safe side. They: play safe 
whenever they can, for times enough are sure to come 
when they will have to risk the whole game on one 
turn of the cards.—Ledger-Domain. 
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Law is not a combination of quibbles and tricks de- 
signed to promote dishonesty and sharp practice, but 
a system intended to compel honesty, truthfulness, can- 
dor and fair dealing among men.—Hon. C. E. Mc- 
Laughlin. 
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THE WEEKS HARDWARE 
RECORD 


Of Interest to Manufacturer, Jobber and Dealer 








AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE 
RECORD is the only publication containing west-= 
ern hardware and metal prices corrected weekly. 
You will find these on pages 48 to 53 inclusive. 
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The large retail hardware business which for many 
years has been conducted at Streator, Illinois, by John 
Alband was recently incorporated with a capital of 
$30,000 by John Alband, Mary Alband and Lillian 
Alband. 

The Vernon Manufacturing Company, Columbus, 
Ohio, has been incorporated for $5,000 to manufac- 
ture household articles. The incorporators are Walter 
Vernon, Sherman Porter, F. P. Lambert, J. W. Irwin 
and A. C. Irwin. 
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MANY MEMBERS ADDED TO AMERICAN 
HARDWARE MANUFACTURERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 





The American Hardware Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion which will hold its Convention, in conjunction 
with the Southern Hardware Jobbers’ Association 
April 18 to 21 at Birmingham, Alabama, is adding 
many new members to its already large roll. [very 
week several applications are being submitted for 


approval to the Membership Committee. 
- oe 


BURKE AND WRIGHT OPEN BEAUTIFUL NEW 
STORE AT WAUKEGAN, ILLINOIS. 








On Saturday, March 1&th, the fine new retail hard- 
ware store of Burke and Wright will be opeted at 
Waukegan, Illinois. As a special feature there will 
be a Farmers’ Orchestra which will give concerts 
from 11:30 A. M. to 5 P. M., and another orchestra 
from 7 to g o'clock in the evening. A large number 
of the manufacturers whose lines the firm carries in 
stock will conduct demonstrations and hot lunches will 
be served by the stove exhibitors. 





GET GOODWILL OF BOYS IN COMMUNITY 
AND MAKE PROFITABLE SALES. 





The active boy in a family is a good advocate to 
have for any retail hardware dealer, and if his good- 
will can be secured without expense and even with a 
profitable sale included, a long step is often accom- 
plished toward securing the entire hardware trade of 
that family. For this reason it is of special interest 
to retailers of hardware to know that the Buffalo 
Steel Company, manufacturers of the famous Auto- 
Wheel Coasters and other play vehicles of similar 
character, are making it possible for them to increase 
their sales of these articles very materially with little 
or no effort on their part, and at the same time gain 





the goodwill of the youngsters of the community. The 
Company has recently inaugurated a very strong ad- 
vertising campaign in the best national publications 
in which the important features of the Auto-Wheel 
Coasters are well emphasized. A special proposition 
to hardware retailers is outlined in a 
may be secured by: writing for “Special 
older” to the Buffalo Steel Company, North Tona- 
wanda, New York. 
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PATENTS LATHE TOOL HOLDER. 





Hermann Roy Liebstein, Putney, England, has 
been granted United States patent rights, under num- 
ber 1,161,056, for a lathe tool 
holder described herewith: In 
a lathe tool holding device, the 
combination of a tool holder 
recessed to receive the tool and 
having a shank to fit the lathe- 
tool box; means for retaining 
the tool in the recess during use; a holding down bar 
having a vertical shank to fit a recess in the tool hold- 
er, and having a horizontal arm projecting from its 
upper end so as to extend over the work; and bolts 
passed through the holder and having heads which 
engage with rabbets in the outer edges of the said 
vertical shank of the holding down bar, as hereinbe- 
fore described. 
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NATIONAL CONVENTIONS TO BE HELD 
IN 1916. 


The following national conventions of associations 
of manufacturers, retailers, and wholesalers of hard- 


ware and kindred lines have been announced: 


American Hardware Manufacturers’ Association, at Bir- 
mingham, Alabama, April 18, 19, 20 and 21, 1916. F. D. 
Mitchell, New York, secretary. 

Southern Hardware Jobbers’ Association, at Birming- 
ham, Alabama, April 18, 19, 20 and 21, 1916. John Donnan, 
Richmond, Virginia, secretary. 

Old Guard Southern Hardware Salesmen’s Association, 
at Birmingham, Alabama, April 19, 1916. George H. Hillman, 
Nashville, Tennessee, secretarv. 

National Association of Automobile Accessory Jobbers, 
at Hot Springs, Virginia, May 9, 10, 11 and 12, 1916. William 
M. Webster, Chicago, Commissioner. 

Stove Founders’ National Defense Association, at New 
York City, May 9, 1916. Robert W. Sloan, Pittston, Penn- 
sylvania, secretary. 

National Association of Stove Manufacturers, at New 
York City, May 10 and 11, 1916. Percival W. Elliott, Boston, 
secretary. 

American Iron and Steel and Heavy Hardware Asso- 
ciation, at Pittsburgh, May 24, 25 and 26, 1916. Arthur H. 
Chamberlain, New York, secretary. 

National Retail Hardware Association, at Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, June 12 to 15, 1916. M. L. Corey, Argo, Indiana, 
secretary. 

National Warm Air Heating and Ventilating Associa- 
tion, at Detroit, Michigan, June 14, 1916. Allen W. Williams, 
Columbus, Ohio, secretary. 

National Association of Sheet Metal Contractors, June 
20, 21, 22 and 23, 1916, at Peoria, Illinois. E. L. Seabrook, 
Philadelphia, secretary. 
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Canvass Will Increase Stove Sales 
for Hardware Retailers 


By Witu1am T. Gormuey of the Bullard and Gormley Company, Chicago, Illinois. 








In recent issues of AMERICAN ArTISAN I have dis- 
cussed methods by which retail hardware dealers may 
with advantage employ 
some of their regular sales- 
men in canvassing for new 
business among the people 
in their trading community. 
In these articles I have 
covered the selling of vac- 
uum cleaners and paints 
and in the following I 
shall attempt to show how 
the sale of stoves and 
ranges may be materially 





William T. Gormley. 


increased by similar methods. 

In the first place, it is of course desirable to know 
with as great a degree of accuracy the sort of stove 
or range each housewife uses; how long it has been 
in service and in what condition it is. This can be 
done in no more efficient manner than by personal 
canvass, and the information obtained can be used to 
excellent advantage in an advertising campaign later 
on. 

At this particular time, the sale of oil stoves is prob- 
ably more prominent in the mind of the average re- 
tailer, although no doubt a considerable number of 
coal, wood, gas and combination stoves and ranges 
can be sold during the spring, so while I shall confine 
my remarks to the kerosene and gasolene styles, many 
of the suggestions to follow will apply to the promo- 
tion of sales of the heavy lines, if not all of them. 

The very fact that warm weather is coming is an 
argument in favor of the oil stoves. They create very 
little heat, are easy to operate, require no time in get- 
ting to work, when cooking, baking, washing, etc., is 
to be done. They make no dust or dirt in the kitchen 
and are inexpensive in their use. 

Probably one of the greatest handicaps to be over- 
come in some localities is the fear that an oil stove or 
range may explode. Some people have an idea that 
gasolene, for instance, as a fuel is very’ dangerous, 
when as a matter of fact there is no more danger in 
operating a reliable gasolene range than there is in 
using a good coal range. If reasonable care is taken 
there is no more chance for explosion than there is 
with a gas range, and surely that would indicate that 
they are fairly safe. : 

In this connection, it is worth while remembering, 
too, that many, if not all, of the better known makes 
of kerosene and gasolene stoves and ranges have been 
carefully tested by insurance companies and have re- 
ceived their O. K. There may be some to which this 
does not apply, but so far as I know they have all 
been pronounced as “safe,” and when the insurance 
company put their O. K. on any article there is very 


little danger—if any—that it will cause trouble, so far 
as fire or explosion is concerned. 

When it has been decided to send out a canvasser 
to sell kitchen stoves and ranges, this man must of 
course be thoroughly instructed in every feature of 
the particular brand which the dealer handles. He 
must be able to show, without hitch of any kind, how 
the fire is started and how the supply of fuel is regu- 
lated. He must demonstrate this by actually starting 
the fire; shutting it off on one or more burners; filling 
the tank; in short, making every possible point clear 
and thus drive away whatever question there may be 
in the housewife’s mind as to the ease or safety in 
operating the stove. 

Then he should have the faculty of calling the 
prospect’s attention to the satisfactory results that are 
obtained with the use of an oil stove or range. Some 
of this may be done by actual demonstration in the 
home and in some instances it may be deemed advis- 
able to leave it there for a day, although this should 
not be encouraged. 

There are so many strong features that a good sales- 
man can bring out when he is showing the stoves— 
not merely “talking points” but attractive and impor- 
tant features that have to do with the lessening of 
labor and increase of comfort in the kitchen—that an 
actual demonstration in the home of a prospect in the 
great majority of cases will result in a sale if there is 
any possibility at all of making one, and the good 
salesman will quickly ascertain whether the housewife 
is a “real” prospect or not and whether the necessary 
funds are on hand with which to pay for the stove. 

It should also be remembered that some of the calls 
which do not result in actual sales at the time, very 
often will bring the housewife into the store when 
she does get ready to buy. 


Js} 


¢ 
Chicago, March 14, 1916. 


HANDY PENCIL CLIPS DISTRIBUTED BY 
TOOL MANUFACTURERS. — 


Carrying a pencil or fountain pen loose in the vest 
or coat pocket often results in losing them and many 
devices have been ‘invented to hold these important 
implements of the worker or salesman. Among these 
is a very handsomely finished clip bearing the imprint 
of the Vaughan and Bushnell Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Chicago, makers of fine tools. In the circle inside 
of the ring in which the name appears is a facsimile 
of one of their well-known hammers. This clip may 
be obtained by writing to the Vaughan and Bushnell 
Manufacturing Company, 2130 Carroll Avenue, Chi- 
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DURABLE AND DEPENDABLE SCREW 
PRODUCTS. 





The Corbin line of screw products is said to repre- 
sent the manufacturing standards of one of the oldest 
concerns in the business, and all that experience, thor- 
oughness and expert workmanship can accomplish. 
For nearly half a century, the knowledge resulting 
from the manufacture of these products has been util- 
ized for their improvement, so as to make them all 
that such products should be—durable, dependable 
and high grade in every respect. The Corbin Screw 
Corporation, New Britain, Connecticut, manufactur- 
ers of the Corbin screw products, will be glad to make 
quotations on current wants or yearly requirements 
for stove bolts, stove rods, hinge pins, jack, safety 
and warm air heater chains, etc. Those desiring fur- 
ther information should write for catalog to the Cor- 
bin Screw Corporation, New Britain, Connecticut. 





SECURES PATENT FOR SCISSORS. 





Albert Mattson, Gurod, Sweden, has secured United 
States patent rights, under number 1,162,796, for a 
scissors described in the following: In 
a pair of scissors, a blade with a rigid 
handle, a short blade journaled there- 
on, a short handle also journaled on the 
first blade and handle, and means in- 
terposed between said short handle and 
short blade for opening and closing 
said short blade upon closing said short 
handle, said means comprising a pawl 
and ratchet device journaled coaxially 
with and actuated by said short handle, 
a second ratchet device connected to 
the first and constructed to actuate said 
short blade. 
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VISE WITH DETACHABLE SWIVEL BASE. 











The distinctive feature of the Yankee Vise Num- 
ber 1993, manufactured by North Brothers Manufac- 

——— turing Com- 
pany, Philadel- 
phia, is its 
swivel base, 
from which, 
they state, it can 
be quickly de- 








tached by the 
= turn of a set 
AMA aL 
Yankee Vise Number 1993. screw and, be- 


ing accurately machined all over, it can be used in 
any position, as a jig for special work on the drill 
press, shaper, etc. This is said to be a convenience 
that will be quickly appreciated by tool makers, ma- 
chinists, electricians, amateurs, and all other users of 
high grade labor-saving tools. The accompanying 
illustration shows this vise with the short lever at the 
side which quickly and firmly locks or releases the 
Swivel base in any position, and the special grooved 
block which, according to the manufacturers, holds 
the work rigidly at any angle. Further particulars 
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of the vise and other Yankee Tools will be sent upon 
request, by the North Brothers Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Philadelphia. 





QUICK CURE FOR SLIPPING BELTS. 


Among the many graphite products of the Joseph 
Dixon Crucible Company, Jersey City, New Jersey, 
is the solid belt dressing, which is said to be a quick, 
sure and convenient cure for slipping belts. It is put 
up in cylindrical bars, two inches in diameter and 
eight inches long, a shape and size very convenient 
for the hand. The dressing is applied to the belts 
without stopping the machinery, thus saving trouble 
and delay, and the composition is said to be such that 
it can never cause any clogging, hardening or crack- 
ing of the belt even with years of use—on the con- 
trary, it preserves the original elasticity. and pliability 
of the material and affords great driving power. The 
manufacturers state that it is equally satisfactory for 
leather, rubber, canvas or fabric belting. Booklet 
Number 18-0, giving further particulars, will be sent 
to those addressing the Joseph Dixon Crucible Com- 
pany, Jersey City, New Jersey. 

PATENTS SINGLE TRIGGER MECHANISM FOR 
DOUBLE BARREL GUNS 





Under number 1,160,333, United States patent rights 
have been granted to James W. Smallman, Black- 
down, near Leamington, England, for a single trigger 
mechanism for double barrel guns described in the 
following: Single trigger mechanism for double bar- 
rel guns comprising a trigger having two walls and a 
nicked back, a spring-actuated rocker pivoted to the 
trigger lifting the catch twice to free the rocker, once 
posite the nicked back of the trigger, a catch mounted 
on the tripper-pin, a slide supported by two grooves in 
the walls of the trigger, a V-shaped spring placed be- 
tween the slide and the catch, a lever jointed in the 
trigger, the head of the lever entering a notch in the 





slide and the foot protruding from the trigger walls, 
the catch retaining the rocker in its normal position 
and subsequently in its intermediate position, the 
trigger lifting the catch twice to free the rocker, once 
during the first pull and again during the involuntary: 
pull, the movements of the trigger being controlled 
owing to the nicked back of the trigger bedding twice 
against the dependent arm on the rocker, pressure at 
the back of the trigger serving to force the foot of 
the lever against the trigger-plate, thus moving the 
lever far enough to change the position of the slide, 
thereby reversing the order in which the barrels are 
fired; and means for causing the parts to return to 
their normal position, substantially as described. 
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a man to get ahead and stay 





One good way for 
ahead is to use a head. 
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EXHIBITS IN AMERICAN ARTISAN 
WINDOW DISPLAY CONTEST 














NEAT WINDOW DISPLAY OF SAFETY RAZORS, 
CUTLERY AND TOOLS. 


The accompanying illustration shows a neat win- 
dow display of safety razors, cutlery and tools ar- 
ranged for the A. M. Holter Hardware Company, 
Helena, Montana, which received Honorable Men- 
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other Yankee tools were displayed with appropriate 
show cards. The third section was attractively ar- 


ranged with various brands of safety razors together 
with picture cards and a large barber’s pole in the 
corner. The side wall bore a large advertising card 
and the beams in the background displayed saws and 
banners of hammers and Disston Saws. 











Window Display of Safety Razors, Cutlery and Tools Receiving Honorable Mention in AMERICAN ARTISAN Window Display 
Competition. Arranged for A. M. Holter Hardware Company, Helena, Montana. 


tion in AMERICAN ARTISAN Window Display Competi- 
tion. 

The window was of the glass background type, hav- 
ing only a low, white painted, wooden section about a 
foot and a half high. Two white beams in the back- 
ground served to divide the display into three sec- 
tions, broadly classified as~- displaying pocket and 
kitchen cutlery, tools, and safety razors. 

The section at the left had a display board at the 
rear with pocket and kitchen knives neatly arranged 
on it in a circle. Two cards in front of this announced 
the brand, and various kinds of cutlery covered the 
remainder of the floor. In the second division, planes, 
hammers, saws, screw drivers, sharpening stones and 


This window display was one of the type whose 
simplicity and neatness proved sufficient inducement 
for the man in need of these articles to make a fur- 
ther investigation. 

Another point worthy of mention is the prism con- 
struction of the transoms above the regular window. 
These small square prisms are a great asset to any 
store as they serve to concentrate the light rays, which 
would otherwise be diffused, thus delivering more 
light of greater intensity to the interior of the store 
and thus making it possible to have real daylight in a 
long, narrow store. 


~~ 





He that can have patience can have what he will. 
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EFFECTIVE WINDOW DISPLAY OF HUNTING 
GOODS. 


The handsome, striking window display of hunting 
goods shown in the accompanying illustration was 
arranged by H. F. Westcott for the I. E. Swift Com- 
pany, Houghton, Michigan, and was awarded Hon- 
orable Mention in AMERICAN ARTISAN Window Dis- 
play Competition. 

The window, it will be noted, had a low floor with 
the center section sloping up towards the background. 
The border of the floor next to the windows was of 
light colored cheese cloth, displaying rifles at the ends 
and revolvers with duck and geese “calls” in the cen- 
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of this was a white field with cartridge shells and 
autumn leaves neatly surrounding a small dark shield 
of different design in the center which held a mag- 
nificent, mounted head of a deer. At all times and 
especially when illuminated, this display must have 
been a very handsome sight. 

The tops and sides were edged with leaves and on 
the side wall at the left another pleasing arrangement 
was made by a diamond bordered with shells, having 
a large picture inside and four others outside at the 
wall corners. 

The selling power of this window display lay in 
the great variety of hunting goods shown and in its 
unusually handsome appearance. There is no ques- 





Window Display of Hunting Goods Receiving Honorable Mention in AMERICAN ARTISAN Window Display Competition. 


Arranged by H. F. Westcott for |. E. Swift Company, Houghton, 


ter, while on the side window an assortment of flash 
lights was arranged. The floor proper was divided 
into three sections. In the outside sections were 
rifles placed at an angle to the background and knives 
and other supplies rested on the white cloth under- 
neath these. The raised section in the center, covered 
with dark cloth, was neatly arranged with a picture 
surrounded by boxes of gauze and tape, gun cleaners, 
hunting knives, hatchets, whistles, compasses, and car- 
tridge belts. 

At the rear of the outside sections, boxes covered 
with cloth and advertising cards, displayed rows of 
shotguns which were held in place by shells attached 
to the background. The remainder of the background 
Was artistically arranged with pictures, axes, knap- 
sacks, etc., and a large, striking shield in the center. 

This shield, no doubt, proved to be the chief attrac- 
tion of the window display. It had a dark cloth 
border in which was inserted electric lamps. Inside 


Michigan. 


tion that the work of preparing it consumed much 
time and effort and taxed the trimmer’s ingenuity, but 
very seldom do we find a case where such efforts are 
not amply rewarded by the material increase in sales. 
oe 


YOUR LETTERS PICTURE YOUR STORE. 





By your letters you are known. This is especially 
true of men who do business by mail and even, out- 
side the mail order houses a great volume of bust- 
ness is done just that way. If the letter lacks neat- 
ness, directness and is written on a poor letterhead, 
that is exactly the sort of an impression it 1s going to 
make on the recipient. Every letter that goes out of 
your store is a kind of a photograph of it. Be 
Letters tell a lot 


sure 


that it is clear and well-mounted. 
more than what is actually ‘written in them. 
santititicincinntlpitaie 


The retail hardware man is the logical distributor 
of sporting goods and motor supplies. 
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AMERICAN HARDWARE JOBBERS’ 
DIRECTORY. 





The 1916 issue of American Hardware Jobbers’ 
Directory has just been published. It contains a com- 
plete indexed list of the Hardware Jobbers of the 
United States, together with the names of buyers, 
lines of goods carried, capital stock, territory cov- 
ered, number of traveling salesmen employed, and 
states whether a catalog is issued, of each concern. 

There is also a list of Heavy Hardware Jobbers, 
Automobile Accessory Jobbers, and of department 
stores selling hardware. 

Another useful feature of the directory is'a trade 
name index, nearly 7,000 trademarks and brands being 
alphabetically arranged and giving the manufacturers’ 
names and addresses. 

Copies of this useful book may be secured at $1.00 
from E, G. Baltz, 11 Warren Street, New York City, 
or from AMERICAN ARTISAN, 910 South Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago. 
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PATENTS BARREL FASTENING FOR 
AUTOMATIC PISTOLS. 








William John Whiting, Handsworth, Birmingham, 
England, has been granted United States patent rights, 
2 under number 1,- 
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pistols described 
in the following: 
In an automatic 
pistol of the kind 
herein described, 
the combination of a sliding, detachable barrel having 
a lower cam surface; a frame provided with a cam; 
and a combined barrel fastening and cushioning de- 
vice comprising a spring trigger guard applied in a 
tensioned condition to said frame and having a barrel 
engaging head which coacts with the barrel cam and 
is formed with a cam surface for coaction with the 
frame cam, whereby, when the guard is depressed to 
release the barrel, the coaction between the cam on 
said head and the said frame cam will further tension 
said guard, said head automatically assuming its nor- 
mal position after the barrel has been removed, and 
when said barrel is slid back into said frame the co- 
action between its cam and the said head will again 
subject said guard to further tension, so that when 
the barrel reaches its prescribed position in said frame 
it will be automatically re-engaged by said head. 
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MISSION OF THE WINDOW DISPLAY. 








The modern idea of window display work deals 
directly with the intelligence of the people. The mod- 
ern merchant takes it for granted that the public un- 
derstands the impossibility of showing a sample of 
everything sold in the store. The public today studies 
more or less the merchandise shown in order to get a 


line on the kind of goods you sell. If the window - 


contains a showing of high-grade tools or housefur- 


nishing goods they do not take it for granted that you 
do not sell a lower priced grade. All they are inter- 
ested in is the fact that you sell hardware, and, know- 
ing that your store is not known as a high-class spe- 
cialty store, they will give you a chance to show your 
lines of lower priced merchandise. 


AGATE NICKEL STEEL WARE THAT IS 
DURABLE. 


The fact that enamel is very hard and that the 
fusing point is very high makes it most serviceable 
for use on culinary 
utensils. The La- 
lance and Grosjean 
Manufacturing 
Company, Chicago, 
Illinois, manufactur- 
ers of agate nickel 
steel ware, claim 
that their cooking 
utensils, one of 
which is shown in 
the accompanying il- 
lustration, are very 
serviceable, due to 
the aforementioned reasons and the fact that the 
nickel steel of which these utensils are made has a 
fusing point at about the same degree as the enamel, 
thereby combining with the pure vitreous composi- 
tion and forming a clinch in perfect union. The Com- 
pany says that neither heat nor acid can destroy that 
joint. They further state that their agate nickel steel 
ware is doubly coated with a hard vitreous covering 
and presents a smooth, highly polished and beautifully 
mottled, gray surface. For catalog and further in- 
formation address the Lalance and Grosjean Manu- 
facturing Company, 1900 South Clark Street, Chicago, 
Illinois. 











Agate Nickel Steei Berlin Kettle. 
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NEWLY PATENTED ASH SIFTER. 


William J. Nethercott, Kerrobert, Saskatchewan, 
Canada has obtained United States patent rights, 
under number 1,156,923, for an 
ash sifter described in the fol- 
lowing: A device of the class 
described comprising a_ recep- 
tacle, the said receptacle having 
its bottom wall inclined down- 
wardly and forwardly and pro- 
vided at its lower edge with a 
discharge opening, the side walls 
of the said receptacle having 
their lower portions inclined downwardly and inwardly 
toward the discharge opening, a sifter screen mounted 
within the receptacle above the inclined portions of the 
side walls thereof, the said screen being adapted to be 
inclined downwardly and rearwardly and having its 
rear edge spaced from the rear wall of the receptacle, 
and a horizontally arranged shelf mounted in the re- 
ceptacle between the rear wall of the same and the 
rear edge of the screen. 























A lot of ads are like a lot of men—all they do is 
take up space. 
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HARDWARE DEALER AS SELLER OF PAINT. 





At the recent Annual Convention of the Oklahoma 
Hardware and Implement Dealers’ Association, W. A. 
Ashbrook, Kansas City, Missouri, delivered an inter- 
esting and instructive address on “The Hardware 
Man as a Paint Dealer,” in which he refuted the idea 
that “anybody can make good paint,” and stated that 
the painter who clainis that he can mix better paint 
than he can buy is a backnumber. 

Mr. Ashbrook went quite extensively into the man- 
ufacturing steps of white lead paint, and had an 
exhibit of the lead in the various stages of corrosion. 
The process used most generally, he said, is that 
known as the Dutch process, which was in existence 
about three centuries before the birth of Christ. Hun- 
dreds of patented processes have been devised since 
that time and are continually being devised, but none 
makes good. The process of corrosion requires a 
hundred days. The lead goes through a series of 
chemical changes from the pure lead to lead acetate, 
then lead carbonate, which is the lead compound used. 
He also described the process of zinc preparation, 
which is much more simple. The best white paint, he 
said, contains both lead and zinc with the former pre- 
dominating. The life of the paint, however, is not 
the metal pigment, but the linseed oil. The oil most 
generally used is refined from northern flax, and al- 
lowed to age for several months after which it is 
filtered. Good oil will do much to better paint where 
other materials are inferior, he said. 

The Manufacture of Varnish. 

The speaker then went into the steps of varnish 
manufacture. There are three main ingredients used 
in varnish; varnish gum, linseed oil and turpentine. 
The best gum comes from New Zealand and is ob- 
tained in chunks, ranging in size up to a man’s head. 
The gum has aged for centuries and is in a fossilized 
state. This gum is melted in large copper kettles at 
an even temperature of several hundred degrees. The 
process is a long, tedious one. After this is melted 
the best linseed oil is added and following this the 
turpentine. The completed product is then _per- 
mitted to age from eight to twelve months, when it is 
tested. If more aging is required, the varnish is set 
aside for several more months. If something other 
than aging is required, the varnish is put through the 
process of manufacture again. 

There are cheaper gums, he said, which are used 
in the cheaper grades of varnish. In the secondary 
grades, Manila gum is used. The cheapest grades 
of varnish are made from resins of various kinds. 

Advertising Is Helping Sales, 

Mr. Ashbrook then talked on the advertising and 
sales of paint. “The time is past,” he said, “when 
dealers question whether the right kind of advertis- 
ing pays or not. They know it pays. The old belief 
that advertising increases the cost price is also obso- 
lete. Advertising really decreases the cost of paint 
and other goods, as the articles that are properly ad- 
vertised move the most readily. Nationally adver- 
tised and trade-marked goods give assurance of qual- 
ity. Good advertising is real salesmanship. It stim- 
ulates trade, the better class of trade. It decreases 
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the cost of salesmanship. The dealer handling paint 
should handle only a nationally advertised and trade- 
marked brand. 

“To facilitate dealer advertising the large paint 
companies have prepared plans showing the various 
color schemes that can be employed in such work as 
interior decoration. These plans enable the dealer to 
talk more intelligently and show the possibilities bet- 
ter to his prospective customers. The large com- 
panies have also advertised on a large scale the sani- 
tary effects of complete interior decoration and fin- 
ishes. This is a strong factor in promoting paint 


sales for the dealer. 
Hardware Dealer Is Preferred. 


“Now regarding the retail sale of paint, the hard- 
ware store is preferred by all manufacturers. 1 will 
admit that once the druggist was considered the best 
channel, but the druggist is now too busy pushing his 
soda fountain business during the season in which he 
should put his best efforts behind paint. The lumber 
yards handle a lot of paint, but they are not pre- 
ferred. The lumber yard in the average town is 
poorly located with reference to the business section. 
It is not located right for the small specialties in the 
paint line which sell to the housewife. The hardware 
store is well located. It is her headquarters for a 
number of other lines, and it is readily accessible for 
her when it comes to paint. The hardware store is 
also the headquarters for the farmer. He visits the 
hardware store on nearly every trip to town. And the 
farmer is becoming one of the best paint customers. 
The hardware store also has the advantage of being 
a more permanent institution than any other retail 
channel which we can sell.” 
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NEWLY PATENTED GARDEN TOOL. 





John Wesley Bigford, Toronto, Ontario, Canada, 
has been granted United States patent rights, under 
number 1,154,839, for a 
garden tool described in 
the following: A garden 
tool comprising a vertical 
cutting member, a_sub- 
stantially horizontal cut- 
ting member extending 
therefrom, a substantially 
inclined member extend- 
ing upwardly from the 
horizontal member, a con- 
necting member extending 
from the inclined member 
in the direction of the ver- 
tical member, means for connecting the blade to the 
handle, said means comprising a lug extending up- 
wardly from the connecting member in parallelism 
with the vertical member, a shank, and bolts passing 
through the shank and said lug and vertical member 
to adjustably connect the blade to the shank, and a 
guide adjustably connected to the vertical cutting 
member to maintain the uniformity of the depth of 
the cut. 
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The greatest races, nations and individuals are those 


who spend the least time in harboring resentments. 
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SECURES PATENT FOR GEARING. 





John Edens, Davenport, Iowa, assignor to H. F. 


3rammer Manufacturing Company, Davenport, lowa, 








has been granted United States patent rights, under 
number 1,174,244, for a gearing for washing machines 
described in the following: A gearing, comprising in 
combination a main support, an upright primary driv- 
ing shaft, rotatively mounted on said support, a sec- 
ondary support rotatively mounted on said main sup- 
port with its axis of rotation coaxial with said driving 
shaft, an auxiliary support, mounted on and movable 
with said secondary support, gearing on said auxiliary 
support, means operatively connecting said gearing 
with said primary driving shaft, a fixed auxiliary sup- 
port located above said rotary secondary support, a 
second gearing mounted on said fixed auxiliary sup- 
port, and a controlling device for operatively connect- 
ing or disconnecting said second gearing to said pri- 
mary driving shaft. 
satanic 
SHOW CARD MOUTHPIECE OF WINDOW 
DISPLAY. 





Never trim a window without some kind of a show 
card. A show card is the mouth-piece of the window 
as much as the windows are the eyes of the store. 
The public likes to know the why and wherefores of 
the goods shown. They want to know why the goods 
shown are being given the preference over the hun- 
dreds of other lines of merchandise in the store. Tell 
them by means of a card and their interest is doubled. 
If you state that these goods are especially desirable 
for a certain purpose they at once become interested. 





NEWLY PATENTED WASHING DEVICE. 





John McDonald Hattersley, London, England, has 
been granted United States patent rights, under num- 
1,163,533 ber 1,163,533, for a washing device 

/ i described herewith: A clothes wash- 
pa er comprising in combination a cone 


, having an internal perforated in- 
Ss 


wardly dished diaphragm, and attach- 
e [xe 










ing near the inner surface of the cone 
near the mouth of the cone, and an 
outwardly dished device comprising a 
central boss with radial arms and detachably secured 
near the mouth of the cone immediately outside of the 
diaphragm whereby the diaphragm is normally held in 
position. | 
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SELLING SERVICE AND QUALITY BUILDS 


PROFITABLE BUSINESS WHERE SELLING 
ONLY PRICE KILLS PROFITS. 


The following incident told by S. D. Kretzer in the 
Lightning Rod, the interesting and instructive house 
organ of the St. Louis Lightning Rod Company, St. 
Louis, Missouri, is so full of good, common sense and 
applies to so many other lines with just as much force 
that AMERICAN ARTISAN is glad to give it further pub- 
licity : 

During the latter part of July a well-known dealer in 
Pennsylvania wrote to us for prices. He said, “I have been 
reading The Lightning Rod, and I think that I will give your 
goods a trial.” Our Mr. Cline called on him—yes—He needed 
some Rod—The first thing he asked about was the price— 
Mr. Cline very properly halted him right there—“Mr. Smith” 
(Smith is not his name), he said—‘“the price of Lightning 
Rod means nothing to you and nothing to me—I did not 
come here simply to quote you prices. The house could do 
that direct. I came here to make you a Proposition—to find 
out just how we can best serve you, and then to explain to 
you just what our service will really mean—I came here to 
show you how to do a better business; by that I mean a 
business that will be better for you and better for the man 
who patronizes you. Are you willing to discuss this matter 
with me?” Mr, Smith said he was. They very carefully con- 
sidered the situation in the territory. There were two other 
dealers in the same town handling cable, and in the immediate 
vicinity two more. Counting Mr. Smith, there were Five 
Dealers in Th’s Field, All Bidding for Business on the Same 
Goods. Of course each fellow was buying from a different 
manufacturer. * * * The retail price in the territory was 
shot to pieces. 

Over two years before, the retail business in this par- 
ticular territory had developed into a race between the deal- 
ers to see how Little could be secured for how Little Money. 
The farmer was not getting what he thought he was getting, 
even though he was buying these inefficient “systems” (7), 
and consequently getting practically no protection, at a price 
at which none of these dealers were making a dollar of 
profit. 

It was a typical case of a demoralized business condition. 
There was but one thing to be done—it would not pay the 
dealer to buy a cheaper system. He might save $10.00 a 
thousand by doing so, but that would not help him any. Mr. 
Cline went over all details very carefully. He showed Mr. 
Smith where he and his competitors had unknowingly been 
“bunking” their patrons and themselves as well; he proved to 
Mr. Smith that the class of goods that he and the other 
dealers had been handling did not guarantee a permanent in- 
stallation nor the proper protection, and last, but not least, 
he showed Mr. Smith, by taking his own figures, where he 
had not made a clear dollar of profit out of the entire volume 
of Lightning Rod business that he had done. Mr. Smith was 
astonished—he had never figured the proposition in the cor- 
rect way—but he was convinced. Mr. Cline then struck 
straight from the shoulder—“Have you sufficient nerve and 
selling ability to sell a high-grade system for a decent price?” 
Mr. Smith said he could, and then remarked to Mr. Cline: 
“T have had fifty Lightning Rod salesmen call on me during 
the past five years if I have had one, but you are the first 
man who has ever shown me the retail Lightning Rod busi- 
ness ‘As It Really Is.’ I like the business—I want to stay in 
it, but I see now that I started wrong and that I have been 
wrong ever since. Now T am going to take your advice and 
I am going to follow it.” The result was’that Mr. Smith 
contracted for a good specialty line of goods—a heavy, per- 
fectly manufactured Rod; heavy points; strong, durable at- 
tachments; efficient connectors, couplings, etc. 

He found, after making a fair, conscientious effort. that 
he could convince the people in his territory of the superiority 
of these new goods, and the inefficiency of those the other 
fellows were hawking around, just the same as Mr. Cline con- 
vinced him. During August and September he did a better 
business than ever before. He is really furnishing something 
for the money, and He Is Making Money. 


OBITUARY. 


Quincy A. Sloan. 

Quincy A. Sloan, who was one of the best known 
hardware men in northern Iowa, died March fifth at 
his home in McGregor, Iowa. He had been engaged 
in the wholesale and retail hardware business there 
for over 35 years. 
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CO-OPERATION IS VITAL ELEMENT , OF 
INDIVIDUAL SUCCESS. 


At the Annual Convention of the Texas Hardware 
and Implement Association which was held in Hous- 
ton, S. T. Harrison, Memphis, the retiring president, 
delivered the following address which is full of help- 
ful suggestions—both for the dealer individually and 


in his relations to his fellow business men: 


At our Waco Convention, in 1915, I assured you that I 
appreciated the honor conferred on me in calling me to the 
presidency of this Association—composed, as it is, of the most 
broad-minded, progressive and successful business men in our 
state, and I have not yet had cause to change my mind. 

During the year I have often realized my inability to 
properly represent you, but I have tried to make up for this 
by putting forth my very best thought, greatest energy, and 
earnest deliberation. 

It has been my desire to make this Association a factor 
in bringing its members to a better understanding of one an- 
other, to establish a closer relation between manufacturers, 
jobbers, retailers, and consumers. If progress has been made 
along these lines I shall feel amply repaid. 

Each member of the Association, as well as each jobber 
and manufacturer present, will agree that we do not and 
should not work alone for the direct financial interests of 
ourselves, but look somewhat to that higher principle of or- 
ganization that goes beyond selfish interests and selfish mo- 
tives, to the interest of those to whom we sell. 

For a Wider Vision. 

Our organization should and does give careful considera- 
tion to matters that affect its members directly, and while the 
direct financial benefits that come to us from co-operation 
of efforts, exchange of experiences and ideas are many, 
believe by far the greatest work of our Association~is in 
widening and enlarging our vision and making keen our per- 
ception, which enables us to look above and beyond selfish 
interests to the welfare of our customers and also the proper 
treatment of our jobbers and manufacturers. 

It is a source of much pleasure to me to see that each 
year not only brings us to a better understanding of our rela- 
tions to one another, but also a disposition to study ways 
and means of giving, not only the best possible service but 
greatest possible value to those to whom we sell. 

It is not enough that we become experts in the art of 
merchandising for the sole purpose of making money, for on 
such intelligence as is found in this Association rests a far 
greater responsibility than making our particular institutions 
a financial success. It is our duty to look to the proper de- 
velopments of our respective localities—commercially, politi- 
cally, and morally. I believe there will be a great deal more 
satisfaction in turning over to our posterity an institution 
that has been a factor in the development of our country 
along ali useful lines; one that has a reputation for helping 
its customers to help themselves; one founded on the broad 
principle of honesty, justice and right than could possibly 
come from leaving vast sums of money taken from the people 
by selfish and exacting methods. Many of us are spending 
our best years in our business, and we should so stamp our 
personality on them that they will be an honor to our memory 
instead of a reproach on the name of our successes. 

Necessity for Co-operation. 


This is a progressive age, so much so that it is necessary 
that people working along similar lines co-operate in every 
way to assist each other. The manufacturers and jobbers 
have their organizations and associations for the exchange of 
experiences and ideas for the study of trade conditions and 
for establishing uniform plans for handling similar lines of 
merchandise, not alone for selfish interests but ofttimes they 
are able to reduce their cost, thereby making a lower price 
to the dealer, which in turn enables him to make a lower 
price to the consumer. 

The bankers, the lawyers, the doctors, the farmers, the 
stockmen, in fact, all professions and trades, should and do 
have organizations. In these organizations, things of interest 
to their members are largely discussed and acted upon. But 
It is a mistake to believe they spend all, or even a great por- 
tion of their time, in discussing purely selfish policies. No 
one doubts that the great medical associations are doing a 
great work, or that the doctor who attends these conventions 
is not a better physician. I believe all associations are placing 
their members on a higher plane of honesty and efficiency. 

We, as individuals, are helpless to secure reforms, but 
when we mass our forces we can bring about reforms that 
will be beneficial to all. 

Community Development. 

We are familiar with the damage done to retailers, in 
the not far distant past, by sensational advertisements and 
ill-advised editorials appearing in some farm journals, but 
they have come to see that they were doing both the retailer 
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and consumer an injustice, and the farm press, by resolutions, 
have decided to exclude from their columns everything re- 
flecting in any way on retail dealers. This, we trust, will be 
of lasting benefit to both dealers and consumers. I am sure 
you will be glad to know that one farm paper in Texas has 
spent something over fifty thousand dollars in “Community 
Development,” which, of course, induces closer relations be- 
tween retailers and farmers. In addition to this they have 
been instrumental in causing farm journals in other states 
to take up the same line of work. 
Fair Attitude of Manufacturers. 

It was my pleasure to attend, as a delegate from Texas, 
the National Retail Hardware Dealers’ Association, which 
met in June, 1915, at St. Paul, Minnesota. The various state 
associations were well represented and seemed very hopeful 
of the future. The Trade Relation Committee of the Na- 
tional Association is doing good work; they reported very 
few factories in the United States that are not anxious that 
their goods be marketed through the retail dealers. And the 
factories, as a rule, agree that the retailers, who handle 85 
per cent of their products, are entitled to the same prices as 
the department stores and mail order houses that handle 15 
per cent. However, the Trade Relation Committee point out 
to us, that we sometimes expect too much in the way of terms 
and service, to get the best price, and they urge upon us to 
place ourselves on the same basis as buyers, as do our strong- 
est competitors. 

The National Retail Hardware Association also maintains 
a Price and Service Bureau at Argos, Indiana, at a cost of 
something like ten thousand dolars a year, for the sole pur- 
pose of giving free assistance to dealers in getting good mer- 
chandise at the lowest prices. It is not the purpose of the 
Price and Service Bureau to receive or place orders for any- 
one, but they are glad to assist any member in finding where 
he can buy to the best advantage. 

The National Association deserves a great deal of credit 
for looking after national legislation affecting retail dealers. 
They, in connection with other national associations, deserve 
credit for the zone system being in parcel post instead of flat 
rate as the mail order houses wanted it. 

They are now doing all in their power to secure the pas- 
sage of the Stevens Bill, which, as you know, gives the 
makers of trade-marked goods the right to name the price at 
which their products shall be sold to the consumer, instead of 
allowing department stores and mail order houses to make 
leaders of such goods to assist them in selling other goods 
of unknown value. I trust the resolutions committee will 
pass a good strong resolution favoring the passage of the 
Stevens Bill and that we, as individuals, shall take it up with 
our representatives in Congress, urging them to support the 
bill. 

Subjects of vast importance to dealers are discussed at 
these national meetings each year, and in order that we may 
keep posted, and at the same time do our part toward solving 
these problems, we should have at least two delegates attend 
each of these national meetings, their entire expenses paid by 
the association. . 

Making Business More Profitable. 

Fach year margins of profit grow smaller; each year de- 
mands more intelligence and greater energy in the retail field; 
each year brings greater changes in merchandising. How 
can we better prepare ourselves to meet these changed condi- 
tions than by meeting together, with no other purpose in view 
than earnestly seeking for the best methods in business, meth- 
ods that by co-operation of efforts will enable us to make 
our own business more profitable, more pleasant and at the 
same time make of them a factor in the development of our 
great country. Let us put our faith in each other, and when 
we have returned home let us impart information and inspi- 
ration received at this gathering to our friends and neighbors 
that they may join in this great work of education and 


development. 
oo 


NEWLY PATENTED MOP. 





Frank. L. Cunningham, Montreal, Quebec, Canada, 
has secured United States patent rights, under num- 
ber 1,160,265, for a mop described herewith: In a 
mop, a handle, a mop cloth carried thereby, a frame 





1,160,265 





slidable on the handle having relatively movable jaws, 
rollers carried by the jaws arranged to press upon the 
mop cloth, a bridle normally holding the jaws closed, 
and means carried by the handle arranged to auto- 
matically operate said bridle back and forth. 
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PATENTS DOOR HANGER TRACK. 


United States patent rights have been granted to 
Jesse E. Mayer, Danville, Illinois, assignor to Allith- 
Prouty Company, Danville, for a 
door hanger track, under number 
1,173,299, and described as fol- 
lows: A door hanger track, com- 
prising in combination a_ track 
member composed of a single, 
longitudinally extending sheet of 
metal bent into generally rec- 
tangular form with the margins 
of the sheet curved upwardly to 

| provide parallel tracks separated 
nie by a slot for the passage of the 

Le door, and supporting members for 
said track member, one of which is adapted to be 
fastened to and lie alongside the wall of a structure 
and provided with a projection adapted to engage the 
inner portion of the track member, and the other sup- 
porting member having an attaching flange and being 
bent to provide a body portion extending outwardly 
over the track member, the integral terminal portion 
thereof being outwardly inclined to afford a storm 
shield, an intermediate portion being deflected to pro- 
vide a support for the outer side of the track member, 
substantially as described. 


+--~> 








) 1,173,299 | 
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RETAIL HARDWARE DOINGS. 


ILLINOIS. 
Ed. Fardy and C. Vick have purchased a hardware store 
at Hebron. 
IOWA. 


W. U. Millhouse, Beaver, has sold his hardware store 
to Charles Stevens. 

Reedholm Brothers, Boxholm, have purchased the store 
of Johnson and Stark. 

O. E. Hanner, Climbing Hills, will open a hardware store. 
- ‘om Griffin, Grand Junction, has sold his store to Ed 

ack. 

McCoy and Johnson, Hamlin, have purchased the hard- 
ware and implement store of Nels Mortenson. 

W. C. Tilford, Ireton, has bought the Vande Water 
hardware business. 

J. C. Wilken, Arlington, has sold his hardware and imple- 
ment business to Will Trezona. 

C. E. West, Lacona, has purchased J. Ray’s interest in 
the Shupe Brothers’ Hardware store. 

Hornay and Long, Milo, have dissolved partnership. B. 
F, Long will continue the business. 

A. W. Ross, Williams, has purchased the stock of 
hardware carried in the Trumbauer-Bladgett store at Wilke, 
and has added it to his stock. 

Hagedorn and Son, Rossie, have succeeded the Jones- 
Hendrickson Lumber Company, carrying a stock of hard- 
ware, automobile accessories, sporting goods, implements, etc. 

KANSAS, 


Charles Kimmet, Morrill, has engaged in the hardware 
business. 

The Irwin Hardware Company, Almena, is moving its 
stock to its new quarters. ; 

H. R. Williams, Maple Hill, has succeeded Charles P. 
Banker in the hardware and implement business. 

Theodore Smith and Son, Glade, have purchased the 
hardware and implement business of I. D. Thornton, at 
Phillipsburg, and consolidated the stock with their store. 

MICHIGAN. 


The Blanchard Hardware Company, Charlevoix, has 
opened a hardware store. 

E. J. Cox, Lapeer, has added lines of automobile ac- 
cessories, tires, bicycles, fishing tackle and sporting goods to 
his stock of hardware. 

Charles Raddatz and Floyd Fockler, Alpena, will engage 
in the hardware business under the style of Raddatz, Fockler 
and Company. 

F. W. Bradfield, Bay City, has sold his interest in the 
Bay City Hardware Company to the other stockholders, who 
have reorganized and will continue the business under the 
same style. 


B. Mix, Nashville, has bought the hardware and imple- 
ment business of Silas Endsley. : 

F, J. Hamacher, Escanaba, has sold his interest in the 
Escanaba Hardware Company to O. N. Hughitt and H. J. 
Hughitt. 

MINNESOTA. 

O. H. Belgum, Elbow Lake, has bought an interest in 
the Elbow Lake Hardware and Lumber Compzny and wil] 
be in charge of the hardware and furniture departments. 

R. N. Hensen, Linsmore, has sold his hardware store 
to Lais Brothers. 

Emil Anderson, Litchfield, has purchased an interest in 
the Litchfield Hardware Company. 

William Hoffman, Frazee, has bought the hardware de- 
partment of Kleine’s store. 

H. H. Spink, Thief River Falls, will open a hardware 
store. 

The Smith Hardware Company, Pine City, has been suc- 
ceeded by the Boyum Hardware Company. 

E. D. West, Albertville, has purchased the hardware busi- 
ness of Coleman and Klanke. 

William J. Simondet, North Redwood, has purchased the 
Farrell and Keefe hardware and furniture store. 

A. O. Christenson and C. M. Thompson, Milan, have 
engaged in the hardware and farm implement business under 
the name of Christenson and Thompson. 

MISSOURI. 

The Garrett Hardware Company, Maryville, has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $10,000 by William O. 
Garrett, Frank L. Garrett, Milton Garrett and K. Garrett. 

P, H. Harr and J. T. Long, Aurora, have purchased the 
Haffe Hardware Store. 

W. H. Loring, Grain Valley, has become sole owner of 
the Warren-Webb Mercantile Company. 

The Helme-Eggert Hardware Company, Kirksville, has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $10,000. 

Dale Barnard and W. C. King, Rolla, have bought the 
hardware business of Thomas A. Dean at St. James. 

J. P. Arnold and William Hill, Edina, have purchased 
the hardware stock of Crabbe and Kelly. 

George W. Olson and H. H. Gravseth, Newburg, have 
purchased the hardware store of D. S. Helms. 

E. E. Cantrell, Mexico, will move his hardware stock to 
the I. M. Greer building. 

The Oxley Mercantile Company, Forest City, has pur- 
chased the John Speer hardware, implement and grocery 
stock. 

L. L. Noel, Noel, has purchased the W. A. Watters’ hard- 
ware stock. He will continue the business under the name 
of Noel Hardware Company. 

NEBRASKA, 

A. M. Frie’s hardware store, Odell, was destroyed by fire. 

Frank Vrtiska, Violet, has purchased the hardware and 
implement business of B. C. Smith. 

McCarthy and Bramer, Bingham, have engaged in the 
hardware business. 

H. Broadwater, Crawford, has purchased a half interest 
in the Gordon hardware store. 

J. C. Martin of Wellington, Kansas, has purchased the 
hardware stock formerly owned by the Weaverling Hardware 
Company at Beatrice. 

Fred P. Fox, Republican City, has sold his hardware 
store to George Wolf. 

OKLAHOMA. 

Morris and Son, Shawnee, will establish a large hardware 
store at Allen. ; 

Rowlett and Werrell, Tecumseh, have purchased the hard- 
ware stock of S. N. Beal. 

The J. T. Wells Hardware and Implement Company, 
Apache, expect to erect a new building soon. 

C. M. Hackett and S. A. Lively of Wakita have purchased 
the Flood hardware stock at Perry. 

W. H. Mosley and C. W. Colvin, Okmulgee, will engage 
in the hardware business. 

The Karr and Hines Hardware and Implement Stores at 
Wagoner and Eufaula, are being moved to Muskogee and will 
be consolidated. 

H. A. Jones, Hobart, president of the Farmers’ and Mer- 
chants’ National Bank, has traded his 12,000 acre Texas 
ranch for a $25,000 stock of hardware at Forgan. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. 

The hardware store of R. L. Brown at Flandreau was 
burned out. 

TEXAS. ‘i 

The Wadel-Dickie Hardware Company, Tyler, has 
changed its name to the Wadel-Connally Hardware Company. 

WASHINGTON. 

W. B. Henson, Mount Vernon, has purchased the Sedro- 

Woolley Hardware Store at Sedro-Woolley. 
WISCONSIN. 

George Garner, Highland, has purchased the hardware 
stock of D. E. Bennett. ; 

Albert Jenness, Hammond, has been succeeded in the 
hardware business by the Hammond Hardware Company. 

George Rabbideau, Depere, has purchased the Roeffer 
Building and will move his hardware stock there. 
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ADVERTISING CRITICISM AND 
COMMENT 


Helpful Hints for the Advertisement Writer 








The advertisements of the Schroeter Brothers Hard- 
ware Company, St. Louis, Missouri, have on several 
occasions been reproduced and commented on in: the 
columns of AMERICAN ARTISAN with the single end in 





3 view of showing 
th tail hard- 
SCHROETERG] $< ,"s 


persistent, consistent 
advertising wins. As 
indicated by the cap- 
tion “Weekly Bar- 
gain No. 578” in the 


WEEKLY BARGAIN NO. 578 


THIS SALE CLOSES ha - etal 
JANUARY 18, 6 P, 


Store Open Saturdays Until * Pp. M. 


SEND US YOUR MAIL ORDERS 









It i a when used 
CorPER.” TI NICKEL, 

Ete. “‘RAPLD-SHINE” polishes quicker 
and easier lan lasts longer. No bard 


on BRASS, 
ALUMINUM, 


injure the hands, Put up in various size 
cans, 


advertisement part 
of which is repro- 
duced herewith, the 
FURNITURE AND AUTO-BODY POLISH Company has for 
Guaranteed Satis: 
wy yy OO more than. eleven 
fehes, cleans and renovates h bly pol- 
oe ge Ng SOF agg years conducted a 
floors, etc.; removes grease, finger-marks, ° . 
specks,” mars, ete. Put up in various vigorous, persistent 
PRICES: os 
advertisin cam- 
$2, $1.75, $1, 50c, 25¢,15¢ re : 
- METAL paign in the St. 
Res POLISH Louis newspapers, 
which has aided ma- 


terially in making it 
one of the most suc- 


cessful retail hard- 





ware institutions of 
St. Louis. A single 
column space, often 


PRICES: 
$1.00, 75c, 50c, 25c, 10c 


12z18-INCH OVAL 
COLONIAL STYLE MIRRORS 


2-inch white enameled - mirror ' 
nan See the whole column in 
Parcel post weight, 8 pounds. | | : ill | fe ‘| 
mcaUaY NORRIS ength, * ec each 
AUTOMOBILE PISTON RINGS week with terse, in- 
formative  descrip- 

tions and_ illustra- 

tions of articles, 


whose value and de- 
sirability is properly 
emphasized by the 
quotation of prices 








CK SMOKE, keeping | ae oe sur- 
pips oil. If y 
your engine, aa all means bave your pis- 
ton fitted 3 =" — Is “LEAK 





wp fowsn OF roun GAR in bold face type. 
ae “to By. rue, ao SE ‘31 Without drawing 





SEMENT-OL much upon the im- 








A preparation that poomenene repairs a . F 

he leaks in radiators and cked wa agination, it may 
girter Jackets.” Eee a 59c ; 

per can.. oe pest eeeaevnees readily be under- 


stood that even the irregular newspaper reader has 
become thoroughly impressed with these weekly adver- 
tisements, realizing that this plan would not long en- 
dure if the quality and prices were not indicative of 
honest values. 

Other worthy points are the request for mail or- 
ders, usually accompanied by the quotation of the 
parcel post weight of the articles, and the advertising 
of automobile supplies and accessories. While the latter 
are rather new items in the retail hardware store, the 
effective advertising done by this Company is no doubt 
helping to make this department an unqualified suc- 


cess. It is also interesting to note how the articles 
are so fully treated in such a narrow space without 
giving a crowded appearance. 

* * * 

The advertisement illustrated herewith 
pared in order to revive flagging interest in the clos- 
ing-out sale of hardware and no doubt was productive 
of good results because it employed a live heading and 
quoted the prices of several articles with the sugges- 
tion that these be compared with others. The ar- 
rangement is simple and convenient, affording the 
reader a quick determination of the merchandise and 


Still GOING ON 


by purchas- 


was pre- 





Our Sale still going on, you can 
ing your Hardware needs at our Store. 


THIS IS THE TRUTH 


Save money 

















We are going out of the retail business The following 
are a few of the prices which we are making to clean up our 
stock. Compare with others. 
ee asc KEY CHAINS ..........0... 00+ 10¢ 

BOG ECR CRG EE Se bo erica os niveciens’ 19¢ 
$1.25 FAMILY SCALES .............. 89¢ 
$1.00 MACHINIST’S LEVELS ...... 70¢ 
50c MACHINISTS’ LEVELS ........ 33¢ 
75¢c BOYS‘ HUNTING AXES ........ AS¢ 
20¢ SCRUB BRUSHES ......cccceass 12¢ 
75¢ HORSE BRUSHES ......:....... 50¢ 
ESCM SAPO NG 6 hos Ye nse’ sistas siane s\96 8¢ 
zoc PAD LOCKS. ........... pinabatn Se 10¢ 
OC PREP EPO TE oo. 6.0 a :0's orden one 29¢ 
75¢ MEASURING TAPES ............ 50¢ 
$1.00 MEASURING TAPES ......... 75¢ 
POO ALORS Gis ccd ice ccceacascien $2.00 
nS GAD | re en $1.25 
25 SHAVING MUGS .o5....ccc ives sine 15¢ 
$4.00 OIL, HEATERS .........00: $3.25 
eo) Sa yt 82.75 





The Hardware Store 
RICE & MILLER CO. 


30 BROAD ST. 














their value. The deceptive scheme of attracting pur- 
chasers by notices of sales for suspension of business, 
which often does not materialize, seems to have come 
into prevalence in many communities and makes it in- 
cumbent upon the advertisers to state in bold type 
that their going out of business is not a myth, but a 
reality. This advertisement occupied a six inch space, 
two columns wide, in the Bangor Daily Commercial, 
where it was placed by the Rice and Miller Company, 
30 Broad Street, Bangor, Maine. 

We cannot do too much for the other fellow because 
there is always a day when we appreciate favors our- 
selves. If we have practiced this, perhaps some of 
those will reciprocate when it is most needed. These 
are pleasant things to think of anyway and are really 
costless to us at the time. 
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HEATING AND VENTILATING 








LAYMAN’S VIEW OF VENTILATION AND ITS 
IMPORTANCE AS TO HEALTH. 


The following excerpt from an address by Charles 
W. Garfield before the employes of the Savings Bank 
of Grand Rapids, Michigan, gives a good idea of how 


the intelligent layman looks upon Ventilation: 
Good Health Depends Upon Ventilation. 

Ventilation is a very important matter in connection with 
architecture. We, here in the bank, appreciate this every day 
and deplore the fact that we have such poor ventilation and 
that we have to breathe air that is contaminated by the decay- 
ing process going on in all of our bodies. It has been figured 
that in any ordinary church filled with people, unless the 
windows are open, the freshness of the air would be entirely 
exhausted in a minute and after that it would become very 
rapidly unwholesome. Good health hangs upon good ventila- 
tion and we should avoid as much as possible breathing con- 
taminated air for any length of time. More colds arise from 
breathing of impure air than from any drafts of air blowing 
upon the body. I think I have suffered more from the impure 
air on a street car, when some oversensitive person could not 
bear a little draft coming through the ventilator, than from 
any other condition I meet in my daily routine. 

Foul Air Cost More to Heat. 

In spite of all the knowledge we have of the importance 
of maintaining the purity of the air, our architects and build- 
ers have not yet been able to secure arrangements through 
which, economically, our school houses and churches can be 
properly and continuously ventilated. When I say eco- 
nomically, | do not forget the fact that it requires a good 
deal more fuel to heat foul air than it does to heat pure air, 
so that the economy is not really in the fuel, but in other 
things. 

Winter air, it is said, contains about one-fifth more 
oxygen than summer air at the same height and under the 
same conditions, so that this accounts for the exhilaration we 
feel in going out on a winter’s morning and breathing in the 
added oxygen in the air. 

One of the most important things connected with our 
dwellings is to have a fireplace, which helps out wonderfully 
in purifying the air of the rooms and this accounts for the 
fact that in our forefather’s day, when the only heat was from 
their fireplace, in spite of the fact that they were cold, a good 
share of the time—at least the side of people away from the 
fireside was cold—there was better health, which really re- 
sulted from the purer air. 

Breathing Pure Air Aids Functions of Body. 

The two cheapest things we have are air and water. Good 
health depends so largely upon the purity of these two com- 
modities that we should strive, when we get them so freely 
and at so little expense, to have them delivered to us in 
purity. Our health and mental vigor and the faithful work 
of the bodily functions depend largely upon breathing pure 
air. The spirit, the temper and the disposition are connected 
with good breathing and pure stuff to breathe. The correct- 
ness of our judgment and the brilliancy of our imagination 
depend directly upon pure air. 

I wonder if you have ever thought of the peculiarity with 
regard to air in motion that is illustrated when you hold your 
fingers close to your mouth and blow with a wid¢ open mouth 
to warm them; take a cloth that you are wringing out, which 
is a little hotter than you can bear, and blow upon it ‘to cool 
it, but with the lips nearly closed. The size of the aperture 
and rapidity of the air in motion makes the difference between 
blowing hot and blowing cold. The blowing through a small 
cavity as we do when we shut our mouths closely in expelling 
the air is illustrative of the air which comes through a small 
aperture and plays upon some part of the body and increases 
the liability, as we express it, to take cold. Someone has 
written a couplet which expresses this idea: 

If cold air reaches you through a hole 
Go make your will and mind your soul. 
A Ventilation Anecdote. 

A missionary in Northern Michigan married and took his 
wife to his Northern parish. It was in winter and he had 
not fully completed his primitive house. The first night upon 
reaching there a sudden call came from a distant parishioner 
who needed help and the missionary preacher had to leave his 
wife and attend to the obligation imposed by his calling. The 





wind came up in the night and seemed to enter through every 
crack and the wife built as good a fire as she could in the 
coal stove and putting pillows in the chair and plenty of 
blankets and a comforter around her, with the lamp near at 
hand, she concluded to spend the night as comfortably as pos- 
sible, and to while away the time, picked up a recent maga- 
zine and opened it. The first article that attracted her atten- 
tion was entitled “ventilation.” She threw the magazine down 
and very appropriately under the circumstances remarked, 
“Shoot ventilation.” 
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WHAT IS DIFFERENCE IN TEMPERATURE 
BETWEEN FLOOR LINE AND FIVE 
FEET ABOVE? 


The following inquiry has been received from the 
Sanders Furnace Company, Fort Dodge, Iowa: 

To AMERICAN ARTISAN: 

There has been a question brought up as to what 
the average difference in temperature should be at the 
floor line and at a point five feet above the floor. 
This, of course, refers to a Warm Air Heated house, 
using inside air. This is the first time in our experi- 
ence that we have ever stumbled over this question, 
and were thinking that if you, or your readers, would 
have any information on this subject, we would be 
pleased to have it. 

Is there any standard work, that is worth while, 
which has to do with the solution of flue troubles? 
Is there any instrument to properly record the flow 
of air in the flue? If so, what, and where is it made? 

SANDERS FURNACE COMPANY. 

Fort Dodge, Iowa, March 8, 1916. 


The following letter has been received from Charles 
Smith, 70 West Lake Street, Chicago, who is recog- 
nized as one of the authorities on warm air heating 
and ventilating problems: 

To AMERICAN ARTISAN: 

The Sanders Furnace Company, Fort Dodge, [owa, 
asks for information regarding the average difference 
of temperature at the floor of a residence and at a 
point five feet above the floor, house being heated with 
inside air through a warm air heater. 

Replying to this would say, supposing that the 
weather is cold and that the room is without ventilat- 
ing arrangements to remove cold or used air, the 
difference would probably be between five and ten 
degrees—depending somewhat on the location of the 
doors and also whether the doors open into warm of 
cold rooms or outdoors. With proper ventilation the 
difference would not be so great. 

I don’t know of any book that is of much value 1n 
problems of this kind. The only instrument that I 
know of is the anemometer. Anyone with ordinary 
intelligence can measure air with it. They cost from 
ten to twenty dollars, depending on the size. Dealers 
in scientific instruments have them. 

CHARLES SMITH. 

Chicago, March 14, 1916. 


March 18, 1916, 
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COLUMBUS HEATING AND VENTILATING 
COMPANY BUYS BUSINESS OF 
LAMNECK COMPANY. 





The Columbus Heating and Ventilating Company, 
Columbus, Ohio, has purchased the wholesale heat- 
ing and ventilating business of the Lamneck Com- 
pany also of Columbus and will handle the work on 
the unfilled contracts in public buildings of that Com- 
pany. A. P. Lamneck, former president, is now con- 
nected with the sales department of the Columbus 
Heating and Ventilating Company, while his brother, 
W. E. Lamneck, will continue in the residence heat- 
ing, roofing and sheet metal business under the name 
of Lamneck Company. 
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THE ILLINOIS HEATING AND VENTILATING 
ENGINEERS HEAR INTERESTING TALKS 
ON CAR HEATING AND VENTILATION. 








At the monthly meeting of the Illinois Chapter of 
the American Society of Heating and Ventilating En- 
gineers, held Monday evening, March 13th, at Hotel 
Morrison, Chicago, two interesting addresses were 
made on heating and ventilation of railroad and street 
cars. 

Elmer W. Rietz, of the Chicago Car Heating Cony 
pany, spoke on the development of the methods by 
which railroad cars are heated and illustrated his 
remarks by charts showing the latest appliances for 
this purpose. 

D. I. Clark, member of the Society and one of the 
engineers of the Vacuum Car Ventilating Company, 
told of the problems encountered in ventilating street 
cars and showed many interesting “slides” in which 
the progress in this important matter was demon- 


strated. 
—______—__—__¢-@-s— 


HIDDEN PARTS ARE RIGHT IN FRONT RANK 
WARM AIR HEATERS. 





Thorough consistency in manufacturing the interior 
and hidden parts as well as the exterior portions of 
the Front Rank warm 
air heaters, so as to 
be both efficient and 
durable, is reputed to 
make these heaters 
very satisfactory for 
the dealer to sell. The 
illustration herewith 
tends to verify this 
assertion, showing as 
it does the radiators 
and all cast dust box 





and elbow, through 

which all the prod- 

ucts of combustion 

Rear View Front Rank Warm Air re said to pass be- 
—_— fore reaching the 


chimney, thus forming an unusually long fire travel, 
all of which is inside the casing. The manufacturers 
state that all the seams are riveted tight, so that no 
§as can pass through the steel shell, while the straight 
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vertical construction causes the heated air in its ascent 
to come in direct contact with the entire radiating sur- 
face. Further particulars of the construction and de- 
tails of the dealers’ proposition can be secured from 
the Haynes-Langenberg Manufacturing Company, 
4045-57 Forest Park Boulevard, St. Louis, Missouri. 
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TESTIMONIALS OF LONG, SATISFACTORY 
SERVICE EMPHASIZE MERITS OF 
WARM AIR GENERATORS. 








There is no judge more critical and more exact 
than Time in deciding the true worth of any device 
or mechanism, as for instance, a warm air heating 
apparatus. One type may have a more pleasing ap- 
pearance than another or its features may seem to be 
more perfect and farther advanced, but the true test 
is given to them all by Time and with each passing 
year the superiority of the real reliable product stands 
out more prominently. [or instance, in the case of 
the Kelsey Warm Air Generators, their real merit 
is said to be pointed out in numerous testimonials re- 
ceived by the manufacturers, in this vein: “Have 
used Kelsey generator for 19 years and found it en- 
tirely satisfactory”; “After 19 years it gives as good 
results today as ever” and “Fifteen years ago I in- 
stalled a Kelsey generator and now it is in as good 
condition as when first put in. Have never spent a 
penny on repairs. It is easily managed and very eco- 
nomical in fuel.” Such commendations, the manufac- 
turers ‘state, are strong selling points that dealers 
might utilize to advantage. [ull particulars will be 
sent upon request, by the Kelsey Heating Company, 
301 James Street, Syracuse, New York. 
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HARD COAL WARM AIR HEATER WITH 
FIREPOT PRODUCING COMPLETE 
COMBUSTION. 





The heat in a warm air heater is the product of 
Hence, in order to generate the greatest 

amount of heat, a 
heater 


combustion. 


CASING LINE 


air 

must be so 
structed that it will 
produce 


warm 
con- 


primarily 
the most complete 
combustion —__pos- 
consuming 


element in 


sible, 
every 
the coal. The basis 
of combustion is 
the proper mixing 
with the 
heated fuel, and 
this proper propor- 


of air 


tioning is said to 
be accomplished 





XXth Century Hard Coal Warm Air 
Heater. 


by the air chamber 
and slotted firepot of the XXth Century hard coal 
warm air heater, illustrated herewith. In this heater 
the air chamber is connected to the air cells in the 
firepot and through them supplies oxygen to all parts 
of the fuel bed; then when the coal is as hot as de- 
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sired, the air draft is closed and the work of the firepot 
is done, while the work of radiation begins. This is 
also said to be very efficiently done as the products of 
combustion must travel through three long passages 
before entering the flue, in this way heating seven ex- 
posed surfaces and materially increasing the effective- 
ness of the fuel. Another feature is the XXth Cen- 
tury air moistener, stated to be correct in principle 
and simple in practical use. The manufacturers point 
out that the warmed air requires moistening not alone 
for health, but for economy in fuel, and the fact that 
this device saves fuel may seem paradoxical until one 
recalls that it is the moisture in the air that causes a 
temperature of 65 degrees in summer to appear as 
warm as 72 degrees in winter, when no moistener is 
used in the heater. Further information will be sent 
upon request, by the XXth Century Heating and 
Ventilating Company, Akron, Ohio. 





WANTS METHOD OF ESTIMATING FUEL 
SAVING AT DIFFERENT TEMPERATURES. 





The following inquiry has been received from Louis 
Pfefferle, Marion, Indiana, in which he requests a 
formula for figuring out the saving effected by a fuel- 
saving device on the boiler of a steam or hot water 
heating system: 

To AMERICAN ARTISAN: 

I wish you would give me the formula so that I can 
figure out the following problem: We intended to put 
a fuel-saving device on a boiler, and to get a correct 
estimate of the saving, had the coal and ashes weighed. 
After doing so the following confronted us: 

The first day’s test, without the device, the average 
outside temperature was 60 degrees, and the amount 
of fuel consumed was 1,500 pounds of soft coal. 

The first day’s test, with the device, showed that 
the average outside temperature was 20 degrees, ‘and 
the amount of fuel consumed was 1,200 pounds of 
soft coal. 

The temperature in all rooms was 70 degrees at all 
times. 

Now we would like to know what percentage of 
coal was saved with the different temperatures. 

Please advise us by what method this can be figured 
out and oblige. Yours truly, 

Louis PFEFFERLE. 

Marion, Indiana, March 8, 1916. 





SECURE THIS FOLDER ON WARM AIR 
HEATER CONSTRUCTION. 


In a folder recently issued by the Art Stove Com- 
pany, Detroit, Michigan, details are given of the con- 
struction of their various styles of Laurel Warm Air 
Heaters. By means of well executed illustrations the 
descriptions are made easy to understand and thus 
give the local installer many valuable points of in- 
formation which may be used by him in making sales. 
Particular attention is called in the folder to the spe- 
cial patented features of Laurel Warm Air Heaters, 
such as the slotted firepot and the register grate which 
permit the use of soft coal or slack for fuel without 
dirty smoke or soot. In a prominent place is shown 
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the “Fresh Air Heat Means Health” trademark of the 
National Warm Air Heating and Ventilating Associa- 
tion in connection with its advertising campaign. 
Dealers and installers who desire further informa- 
tion about Laurel Warm Air Heaters should write to 
the Art Stove Company, Detroit, Michigan. 





WARM AIR HEATER GUARANTEED AGAINST 
REPAIRS FOR TEN YEARS. 


What is said to be the only guarantee of its kind is 
given with the Campbell Winter-Chaser warm air 

heater, shown in 

the accompanying 

illustration. The 
# manufacturers 
warrant it to heat 
| every room in the 
house to 70 de- 
grees, even in the 
coldest and wind- 
iest weather, and 
excepting the 
grates and smoke 
pipe, they guar- 
Campbell Winter-Chaser antee the parts 

Warm Air Heater. against repa irs 






for ten years. 

This, they feel, they are justified in doing by the 
excellent durability records made by many of these 
heaters in use for more than twenty-five years. 
Several of the important features providing this ef- 
ficient operation are thus enumerated: The big Water 
3attery properly moistens the air of the home and 
retains a wonderful reserve heat at night or when 
the fire is low. The Rotary Air Movement acting 
through a system of warm and cold air pipes, passes 
the air through the entire building several times every 
hour, thus insuring warm floors and corners. The 
large air chamber eliminates fire danger and the en- 
trance door to the air chamber permits the removal 
of dust, so that the warmed air is always clean. Be- 
cause of the low construction, greater elevation 1s 
given to the pipes, thus enabling more efficient work 
to be done in a low basement. The heater itself is 
made of heavy steel plates with permament gas tight 
joints and its merits are favorably impressed upon the 
prospects by means of the various trade’ helps dis- 
tributed to dealers. Those desiring full particulars 
should address the Campbell Heating Company, 209- 
211 Twelfth Street, Des Moines, Iowa. 
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VENTILATION OF GARAGES. 








Dr. John Dill Robertson, Commissioner of Health, 
Chicago, Illinois, was recently asked the best way to 
ventilate a garage 100 feet long, 50 feet wide and 20 
feet high. The garage has several windows and two 
large doors. The Commissioner replied as follows: 

“The Department of Health is at present formulat- 
ing a proposed ordinance covering the ventilation of 
such buildings. There are a number of variables en- 
tering into this question, such as the different types 
of garages, number of machines housed, window area 
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in ratio to floor area, method of heating, etc., so that 
it is difficult to state without a study of each type just 
what requirement shall be demanded. I will state, 
however, that it is essential, in general, that a circula- 
tion of outside air be maintained while the motor is 
running. This circulation may be obtained by open- 
ing the windows and doors to the outside air, creating 
a cross current. The discomfort of cool air is negligible 
in comparison to the dangers of the products of in- 
complete combustion from the exhaust. In lieu of 
the above ventilation or while repairs are being made 
that necessitate the running of the engine, the exhaust 
should be connected to a pipe that will convey the 
exhaust gases to the outer air.” 


~~ 


NEW STYLES OF BASEBOARD REGISTERS. 








In addition to their well known line of Moncrief 
warm air heaters, the T. E. Henry Furnace Company, 
i a Ei on Cleveland, Ohio, 

Sp also manufac- 
ture a number 
of supplies for 
warm air heat- 
ing installers, 
among which 
their Moncrief 
all-cast and 
semi-steel regis- 
ters are worthy 
of note..One of 
these, the Mon- 
crief Special 
3aseboard Reg- 
ister, Design 50, 
is shown in the 
lm accompany ing 
la illustrations, the 





1 first being the 
mm face and the sec- 
Ee = meoond the frame 
ae ee es hich it will be 

Frame of Moncrief Baseboard Register. noted is fitted 


for screws or straps for fastening. The face is easily 
removed from the frame by the small clip shown at 
the top in Figure 1. This is an all-cast register of 
the baseboard type which is recommended as being 
of unusually high quality, exceptionally easy to in- 
stall and lasting under ordinary conditions a lifetime. 
Full particulars about this new register as well as 
others of the Moncrief products can be secured by 
writing to the T. E. Henry Furnace Company, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 


ALL COSTS MUST BE FIGURED IN TO MAKE 
SURE OF PROFIT. 


The knowledge of the cost of doing business can 
only be learned by a carefully planned systematic 
method of accounting. All costs must be counted in. 
Many merchants think they have no rent to pay, hence, 
they can afford to sell for less than the other follow 
who has to pay rent. Others think they have no 
salaries to pay, so they can sell cheaper than the fellow 
who hires one or two men. 
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Rent is a part of every business conducted in a 
building. Someone must pay the rent. The mer- 
chant who owns his own building may be generous 
enough to give the business the use of the store build- 
ing free, but he pays the rent, just the same. The in- 
terest on the investment, the depreciation and the taxes 
usually bring the rent of the man who owns his own 
building up to that of the man who rents it from some- 
one else. 

The man who works in a store for eighteen hours a 
day and deludes himself into thinking he is paying no 
salaries is a fool. He may be taking only a small part 
of the finances for living expenses, but he is paying a 
salary—sometimes far too large for the results ob- 
tained. The money part of the salary is often the 
smallest part of it. He is giving the best part of his 
life to a losing game. He is wasting his years—the 
most valuable thing on God’s footstool.—A. E. Edgar. 
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HANDY GASOLENE LAMP FOR WARM AIR 
HEATER INSTALLERS. 





To avoid the striking of matches and burning of 
fingers while examining the interior of warm air heat- 
ers, a very handy lit- 
“or tle gasoline lamp is 
= being made by the 
Wrot Iron Heater 
Company, DesMoines, 
I6wa, and was dis- 
_] tributed as a souvenir 
among the dealers 
during the recent An- 
nual Convention of 
the Iowa Retail 
Hardware Associa- 
tion. 

At will be noted 
from the accompany- 
ing sketch, the lamp 
consists of a small 
container for the gas- 
oline; a brass tube capped with a miniature burner, 
forming the cover for the can and a cotton waste wick 
acts as a conductor for the gasoline to the tube. The 
lamp is primed in the usual manner with alcohol and 
should prove a very useful part of the equipment of 
installers of warm air heating apparatus. The dimen- 











Gasolene Lamp for Warm Air 
Heater Installers. 








sions are four inches in width and six inches in 
height. 
OTHER PEOPLE’S OPINION OF US WORTH 


WHILE. 

What do other people say about you behind your 
back? How much we would learn about ourselves if 
we could hear those remarks! Yet if we could it 
might throw us off the balance point which lies be- 
tween caring too much about the world’s opinion, 
which kills personality, and caring too little about it, 
which is the height of foolishness. The world’s opin- 
ion is secondary to our own knowledge of what is 
right—but it worth noting with care.— 


Ledger-Domain. 


is always 
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PRACTICAL HELPS FOR THE 
TINSMITH 

















SKYLIGHT DETAILS. tails and succeeding drawings will show the develop- 
ment of hip bar and jack bar. 
BY O. W. KOTHE. The first thought we give a skylight is the curb 


Replying to the inquiry of the subscriber published measurements around which metal must be placed to 
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Detalis of Skylight Bars. 





in the February 26th issue of AMERICAN ARTISAN for incase the opening. Say the measurements are 5x7 
details of sizes of skylight bars, and also the methods feet, or possibly as shown in the sketch of this plan. 
of getting a pitch, this drawing will give you the de- The next step is to know the pitch—whether it is 
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quarter pitch, third pitch or half pitch. This you can 
determine with your steel square. A quarter pitch 
you divide 4 into 24, or the blade of your square, and 
you have 6, so 6 on 12 is the pitch line. The same 
holds good with the third pitch, 8 is a third of 24, so 
8 on 12 gives us the pitch line for such a skylight. 

There is another way by dividing the width into 
that many equal spaces; for instance, a third pitch is 
divided into three equal spaces as shown from a-b; 
then in the diagram, a-b is the height and the slant line 
is the pitch. Or for a quarter pitch, divide the end 
into 4 equal spaces as from 1 to 5; then a-2 is the 
height, which is made to correspond with 1-2, and the 
slant line is the pitch. 

Having the pitch drawn on your paper to the re- 
quired inclination, then at right angles draw a section 
through your skylight bar as shown by “A.” This 
section is designed to work out weil of a 30-inch sheet, 
making four strips of 7% inches wide. The dimen- 
sions marked on the side of this section show its good 
proportion, and this size may be used for all ordinary 
skylights. 

If there is a long run of glass, then a different bar 
must be designed, preferably by something shown 
above by “D.” Often this bar is used without a core 
iron, but on large skylights the core iron varying in 
thickness and width should be used to prevent the bar 
from sagging. It should be understood that it is not 
the width of the bar which gives its strength, but it 
is the height ; that is why a high finn is used, and the 
angles bending from the shoulders are sufficiently long 
to prevent them from kinking under stress of ordinary 
pressure. 

Having the pitch line and section “A” drawn to its 
desired dimension, then project lines both ways paral- 
lel with pitch line indefinitely. Now at any convenient 
length draw the lower curb “B” to conform with the 
section “A,” taking care that the gutter is large enough 
and also the glass rests are wide enough. The lower 
parts of the curb can be designed to suit your own 
wish. In like manner the ridge bar “C” is drawn to 
conform to the lines drawn from “A.” All these must 
of course be governed by the size of your common bar 
section “A.” No condensation gutter is necessary on 
the ridge bar because no water gets up there anyhow. 

The half pattern for the common bar is laid out by 
picking the stretchout from “A” and stretching it off 
on a straight line as shown. Then draw stretchout 
lines parallel with your pitch line indefinitely and from 
all points in curb and ridge bar project over your 
points into stretchout, thus giving you your pattern as 
shown. 





CHATTANOOGA STEEL COMPANY INCOR-= 
PORATED FOR TWO MILLION DOLLARS 
NOW BUILDING PLANT. 


The recently incorporated Chattanooga Steel Com- 
pany, Chattanooga, Tennessee, capitalized at two mil- 
lion dollars, has already started construction of its 
plant which will have two 75-ton open hearth furnaces 
with a maximum capacity of 336 tons a day. The 
blooming mill will have a capacity of 1,000 tons daily. 
. is expected to start operations about September 

rst. 
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ALLIED SHEET METAL CONTRACTORS OF 
CHICAGO WILL MEET TUESDAY 
MARCH 21. 





The following notice which refers to a number of 
important matters of special interest to all sheet metal 
contractors in Chicago has been sent out by O. M. 
Bales, Secretary of the Allied Sheet Metal Contrac- 
tors’ Association of Chicago: 


To AMERICAN ARTISAN: 

The next regular meeting of the Allied Sheet Metal Con- 
tractors’ Association will be held in the Hardware Club 
rooms, fourth floor, 56 East Randolph Street, at 8 o’clock 
sharp, Tuesday evening, March 21st. 

In the near future a representative of the Employers’ 
Indemnity Exchange writing Liability Insurance for the 
members of the Allied Sheet Metal Contractors’ Association 
at a great saving over the present cost, will call upon you to 
explain what the Association has been doing for your benefit 
as we have been working hard to accomplish this end and can 
now see a way by which we can greatly benefit financially 
every member of our Association. 

Kindly give this matter your attention. 

Enclosed you will find bill of dues you owe the Associa- 
tion. It is very small but help the Association to carry on 
the good work which they are undertaking. Kindly send us 
your check in stamped envelope enclosed immediately, as it 
is essential that we make a report to the National Association 
of all members in good standing and to pay our per capita 
tax which we owe at the present time. 

You are earnestly invited to attend the State Conven- 
tion of the Sheet Metal Contractors’ Association to be held 
at the Auditorium Hotel, April 5 and 6. The Entertainment 
Committee of the State Association would appreciate it if the 
members of the Allied Sheet Metal Contractors’ Association 
of Chicago would furnish automobiles to give the out of town 
members and their wives a ride through the Chicago parks. 
The use of the automobiles will be required only a couple of 
hours one afternoon. If you can accommodate us with a 
machine kindly let the Secretary know. 


Yours very truly, 
ALLIED SHEET Metat Contractors’ ASSOCIATION, 
O. M. Bales, Secretary. 





TORCHES THAT SATISFY MOST CRITICAL 
MECHANICS. 


Every skilled mechanic is a particular and discrim- 
inating purchaser of tools, and to satisfy the most 
exacting of these, the dealer must 
offer torches and firepots that are 
very handy, durable and economical. 
The experienced sheet metal worker 
A Ree realizes that a torch producing intense 
7h Nose” heat with the minimum amount of 
ke es fuel soon saves the cost of the tool. 
Such torches and firepots, which em- 
CO lusnemer ae body the results of thirty years of 

en careful study and the expenditure of 
thousands of dollars in experimenting are said to be 
made by the Clayton and Lambert Manufacturing 
Company, Detroit. One of these torches, Number 32, 
is illustrated herewith and some of its advantages are 
thus enumerated: It produces a perfect fire, whether 
indoors or out, in strong wind or extreme cold. The 
powerful burner generates a strong blast heat and 
every desired adjustment is quickly made. The hook 
and support on the burner enable the operator to use 
soldering coppers. Further information is contained 
in catalog of gasolene firepots and torches, copies of 
which will be sent upon application, by the Clayton 
and Lambert Manufacturing Company, Detroit, Mich- 
igan. 
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Lecture Prepared for National Association 
of Sheet Metal Contractors 











Two of the lectures prepared by the Lecture Com- 
mittee of the National Association of Sheet Metal 
Contractors, under the chairmanship of Frank B. 
Hiller, Cleveland, Ohio, have been published in recent 
issues of AMERICAN ARTISAN. The first appeared on 
pages 54 and 55 of the January issue; the first section 
of Lecture Number 2 on pages 59 and 60 of the 
February 19th issue and the second section on page 54 
of the March 4th issue. 


The third lecture follows herewith: 

The Trade Association as a Factor of Business Success. 

Business, in these days, has clearly outgrown the condi- 
tions which twenty-five years ago were sufficient for its needs. 
The trouble with the average business man is the fact that 
he is not aware of what is going on around him in a big way. 
He works at his occupation day and night, week in and week 
out, year after year, and makes a great deal of a concession 
out of a brief vacation of a week or two annually. As a mat- 
ter of fact, it is only the minority which does this much, 
although it is probably true that there has been a great im- 
provement in this respect in recent years. 

This is the attitude of the average man, and because he 
confines himself to such a narrow circle of thought and activ- 
ity his outlook never gets a chance to broaden, in fact, it 
never goes beyond the shop and the job and the absolute care 
of his family. Of course, the man who does this much and 
who pays his bills and scrapes together enough to keep his 
family from absolute want when he “cashes in” is a “good 
citizen,” at least he fondly thinks he is, and no one would be 
quicker to resent the imputation that he was “laying down” 
on some vital part of his duty than himself—did he not work 
his way up from the bench by hard work and frugality? Sure. 
And what he is doing, perhaps his father did before him, and 
it was a good enough course for him to steer. Also he is a 
taxpayer and an employer. 

Need for Organized Effort. 

The tragedy of the situation is that the man of this old- 
fashioned one-plodding type will go through life and put up 
with all kinds of trade abuses to an extent that requires him 
to work like a horse and to burn the candle at both ends, 
just to make them meet. He does not see that the things he 
is contending with and that he soundly curses at every oppor- 
tunity, can be remedied but that it can not be done by the 
individual—in other words, that modern business conditions 
are such that the unorganized are made the “goat.” What is 
worse—the man who is of this type, chronically, is standing 
in the light and acting as a stumbling block to the efforts of 
others to improve their trade conditions. 

As matters exist, the Sheet Metal business, so far as the 
contracting end of it is concerned, was about in the position 
described up to some ten years ago, when certain progres- 
sive members undertook to form the present National Asso- 
ciation, which, certainly from the standpoint of members, 
does not leave much to be desired. As for the component 
Locals, there is the same diversity in Association spirit that 
exists between the individual members of the Local itself— 
some are of the lethargic, “next to dead” variety, while others 
are of the valiant, enthusiastic, type—always ready to put a 
shoulder to the wheel and to help over a rough place or to 
do something which means an expenditure of time, energy 
or money. 

Let us look into this matter of Trade Association and 
see what are the reasons for its existence, what it can do to 
justify itself, and what arguments can be advanced that the 
man at the bench will approve. 

Large Immediate Results Must Not Be Expected. 

The parent of the “National” is the “Local’”—‘“Nation- 
als” usually consist of a number of such—that is the case at 
least in the Sheet Metal business with a few exceptions. 
However, under present-day conditions, when business is 
done over a vast stretch of territory, from city to city and 
across state lines, no consideration of the “Local” can be 
divorced from that of the “National.” Therefore, we will 
consider the two together—as an entity. Such a subject 
must be contemplated—let us say, at the outset—in a broad 
way. The individual who is to be brought into the associa- 
tion field, the lukewarm members whose courage is to be 
fanned into a respectable blaze, or the “unorganized” mem- 





bers of the craft must be brought to see that Association 
work and membership is not to be expected to produce im- 
mediate results; the conditions which it is intended to remedy 
or to obviate are the results of powerful forces which have 
probably been operating over a long period, and it is supreme 
folly to expect—as some men obviously do—that they are 
immediately to witness an increase in business, in profits 
and in general well-being—in other words, to receive a prize 
package “tied with baby-blue ribbon.” 

Means to an End. 

The Trade Association, like all other good institutions 
of life, is not an ultimate in itself, but the means to an end. 
It is perfectly plain statement of the truth that the men who 
make use of its facilities will reap the maximum of benefit— 
the others will benefit also, but in a lesser degree, through 
the efforts of the “workers.” The work acocmplished by 
the modern Trade Association does not always appear upon 
the surface—it cannot always be demonstrated by mathematics 
or rule of thumb. 

First and foremost, it will be conceded that an organiza- 
tion devoted to the uplifting of any line of industry is justi- 
fied, and that it is at least partially successful if it accom- 
plishes no more than merely to serve as a means of promot- 
ing acquaintance and good feeling among its members. The 
proposition that competition which, in any event, cannot be 
abolished, is rendered less irksome and is stripped of some 
of its worse features when mutual respect and good feeling 
take the place of ill-natured ignorance and bitter hostility, 
is so plain that it requires no sustaining argument. 

Regular Attendance at Meetings Vital. 

Above all, the first and most important function of the 
asociation is to provide a medium for intercourse and contact 
of the members of the trade. This is its foremost duty and 
it is the one which cannot be exercised without the co-oper- 
ation of members—their attendance. If a man’s business 
constituted the means of providing sustenance for himself 
and family, it is certainly to be considered in the light of 
his most important obligation. It would appear, therefore, 
that any means for bettering the earning capacity, or for 
reducing the waste and losses incident to the business, should 
receive first consideration. 


Let us say, that in an “unorganized” community, the 
worst deterrent to a satisfactory condition is cut-throat com- 
petition. Who of us has not seen this condition or its de- 
plorable fruits? It is almost typical of some localities—jeal- 
ousy—total lack of co-operative feeling, or “class-conscious- 
ness” lack of acquaintance—bitter hostility, leading to insane 
excesses “to get even” with a rival. This condition nothing 
but the better feeling—the acquaintance coming from con- 
tinual, occasional contact among others of the craft, can 
remedy, and the remedy will, necessarily, be gradual in its 
results, but tremendously effective. 

As points of contacts are established between members 
the Association may then begin to resist, with its influence, 
such disturbing factors as loose credits, the tendency—if 
it exists—among dealers to “peddle” supplies to- the legiti- 
mate trade of the contractor, slipshod estimating—to be cor- 
rected by a regular course of instruction. 

In a constructiveness its opportunities for usefulness are 
manifold—trade education, training of apprentices, uniform 
contracts and rules of practice in dealing with labor organi- 
zations, with architects and general contractors—all of these 
subjects lead, in national and logical fashion, to a pinnacle 
of highest usefulness. 

In a word—the Trade Association, at its best, is a factor 
in business success of such obvious and transcendent impor- 
tance that it seems superfluous to defend its existence or to 
argue its utility—it is a form of business insurance for which 
hardly any price would be too high to pay. 


AMERICAN ARTISAN BEST TRADEPAPER. 





To AMERICAN ARTISAN: 

The quantity and quality received in AMERICAN 
ARTISAN make it by far the best tradepaper of its 
kind. I cannot afford to be without it. 

Very truly, 
M. B. MILEs. 

Clarion, Iowa, March 9, 1916. 
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ILLINOIS SHEET METAL CONTRACTORS WILL 
DISCUSS MANY IMPORTANT MATTERS 
AT CONVENTION IN CHICAGO 
APRIL 5 AND 6 
The following excellent program for the business 
sessions of the Third Annual Convention of the Mas- 
ter Sheet Metal Contractors’ Association of Illinois, 
which is to be held April 5 and 6, at the Auditorium 


Hotel, Chicago, has been arranged: 
Wednesday, April 5th, 1916. 

8:00 A. M.—Registration, Auditorium Hotel. All Officers, 
Delegates and Visitors are requested to reg- 
ister and receive their official badges. 

A. M.—Executive Officers’ Meeting. 

A. M.—Convention called to order by President George 
Harms in the Auditorium Hotel. 

Appointment of Committees and Other Busi- 
ness. 

Addresses of Welcome—Fred de Coningh, 
President of Sheet Metal Contractors’ Asso- 
ciation, Chicago; and J. C. McFarland, Pres- 
ident of Allied Sheet Metal Contractors’ 
Association, Chicago. 

Response for the State Association. 

Report of Chicago Committee of Arrangements 
by Harry C. Knisely. 

Report of Committee on Credentials. 

Roll Call of Officers and Members. 

Question Box. 

2:00 P. M.—Address on “Apprenticeships in the Building 
Trades” by W. M. Roberts, District Super- 
intendent of Schools, Chicago. 

Thursday, April 6th, 1916. 
Registration, Auditorium Hotel. 
9:00 A. M.—Executive session of Officers and Members. 
Report of President. 
Report of Treasurer. 
Report of Secretary. 
Address on “Liability Insurance,” by C. G. 
Alexander, Chicago. 
Report of Committees. 
Question Box. 

2:00 P. M—Address on “Trade Development,’ by W. B. 

Henri, Chicago. 
Election of Officers. 
Selection for next Convention City. 
Adjournment. 


B® CORROSION RESISTANCE OF COPPER 
BEARING STEEL. 


9:00 
10:00 








It is a well known fact that steel sheets not espe- 
cially prepared are not suitable for use where damp- 
ness and other atmospheric influences can affect them, 
and many experiments have been conducted and large 
amounts of money have been expended for the pur- 
pose of learning what special preparation or method 
of manufacture will make them impervious to such 
influences most effectively. Such a series of experi- 
ments and tests have recently been conducted by D. 
M. Buck, Metallurgical Engineer of the American 
Sheet and Tin Plate Company, and J. O. Handy, Di- 
rector of the Pittsburgh Testing Laboratory, with spe- 
cial reference to the corrosion resistance of copper 
bearing steel sheets, and the results of their investiga- 
tion are published in a 24-page pamphlet entitled “Re- 
search on the Corrosion Resistance of Copper Steel.” 

The method of steel.sheet manufacture is described 
in detail, as are the tests which were applied, together 
with what was found. Well executed illustrations show 
graphically the different effects of the same atmos- 
pheric conditions on various kinds of steel sheets— 
all of them bringing out the fact very strongly that 
sheets in which copper was an ingredient withstood 
the attack of the elements better than those in which 
no copper was contained. It was also shown that 
sulphur in the steel and sulphur oxides in the air 
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accelerate the corrosion and that copper retards the 
corroding influence of sulphur. Those who desire 
copies of this very instructive booklet may secure 
them by writing to the American Sheet and Tin Plate 
Company, Pittsburgh. 


_—~ 





TOOLS AND MACHINES FOR SHEET METAL 
WORKERS. 





Tools and machines for tinsmiths and other sheet 
metal workers are manufactured by the Niagara Ma- 





Ring and Circle Shears. 


chine and Tool Works, Buffalo, New York. _ A great 
variety of these is made to serve in practically every 
case for which sheet metal is employed, such as roof- 
ers’ and tinsmiths’ tools, hand and power shears, 
punches, presses and dies, can making machinery, 
forming rolls, etc. The accompanying illustration 
shows one of these—a ring and circle shears which 
is suitable for cutting holes or internal circles and ir- 
regular curves, as well as for cutting outside circles 
and for slitting. The cutters are said to be made of 
high grade tool steel, properly hardened and ground. 
The slitting gauge and the cutters are adjustable, and 
the circle arm is stated to have a throat of sufficient 
depth to permit cutting from square blanks the largest 
circles for which the size of the machine is ordered. 
Further details of this and other sheet metal machin- 
ery, tinsmiths’ tools, etc., may be obtained from the 
Niagara Machine and Tool Works, Buffalo, New 
York. 
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EAVES TROUGH THAT IS NEVER CLOGGED. 





The disadvantages and inconveniences attendant 
upon the old-style open gutter are said to be entirely 
eliminated by the 
Cassens’ Ideal 
eaves trough, shown 
in the accompanying 
illustration. This 
eaves trough is sim- 
ple in construction, 
with the body of the 
usual semi-tubular or 
“OG” form. The rear 


having an in- 
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Cassens’ Ideal Eaves Trough. 
wall extends upward and a 
clined upper face or lid is attached to it. The lower 
edge terminates inside of the front wall of the trough, 
leaving a relatively narrow space for the entrance of 





cover 


the water. 

The action of the eaves trough is described as fol- 
lows: No matter how hard it rains, the trough 
catches all the water, and all foreign substances, such 
as leaves, trash, and gravel, that may be on the roof 
and are carried or fall down to the gutter, are forced 
by the lid to roll over the opening, and hence cannot 
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enter the trough. In this way, the eaves trough in- 
sures clean, healthful cistern water, is never clogged 
and quickly drains all the water away. It will not 
fill with snow or ice because during a snow storm the 
small opening is quickly closed, thus preventing the 
bursting of the trough or of the down-spout. When 
the ice thaws, the entrance opens automatically before 
the water from the roof reaches the gutter. 

The cover of the eaves trough comes in five foot 
sections and is detachable so that the gutter may be 
painted at any time without removing it from the 
building. The manufacturers state that the eaves 
trough can be securely attached without hangers and 
they guarantee it to give perfect satisfaction. Deal- 
ers may convince themselves of its merits by writing 
for a free sample and descriptive matter to the Cas- 
sens Manufacturing Company, Edwardsville, Illinois. 
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SKYLIGHT GEARING AND CHAIN LIFTS. 








The accompanying illustration shows the details 
of some of the skylight gearing and chain lifts car- 
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Skylight Gearing and Chain Lifts. 


ried by H. Weiss and Company, New York City. Be- 
sides these they handle tinsmiths’, cornice makers’, 
plumbers, and coppersmiths’ tools. Pipe threading 
machines are kept in stock and the Company also 
deals in second hand tools and machines. Full par- 
ticulars of any of these lines can be obtained from H. 
Weiss and Company, 20 Cliff Street, New York City. 





EAVES TROUGH HANGERS THAT ARE EASILY 
APPLIED. , 





The accompanying illustration shows a recent prod- 
uct of the Milwaukee Corrugating Company, Mil- 
x waukee, named the Selflock 
eaves trough hanger. The Com- 
pany states that this hanger is 
made from strong and durable 
Bessemer rod steel 
and is hot galvan- 
ized after being 
formed. The illus- 
tration shows how 
the strap is elec- 
trically welded to 
the bar and the con- 
struction of the 
hanger is said to be 

Selflock Eaves Trough Hanger. so simple that it can 
be quickly and easily applied, without the use of tools. 
To apply, the hanger is slipped around the trough and 
the cross bar depressed under and into the locking 
catch, and all that remains is to nail the stem to the 
roof. The stem, it is said, can be easily bent accord- 
ing to the pitch of the gutter without employing a 
bending tool of any kind. Samples of this hanger 
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and full particulars will be sent upon request, by the 
Milwaukee Corrugating Company, Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin. 


PLANT OF A. GEISEL MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY AGAIN IN OPERATION. 








The plant of A. Geisel Manufacturing Company, 
St. Louis, Missouri, which was partially destroyed by 
fire some time ago, has been completely reconstructed 
and all departments are again in operation. The Com- 
pany manufactures a wide range of sheet metal goods. 





WANTS PATTERN FOR OCTAGON FINIAL. 


To AMERICAN ARTISAN: 
Please publish a pattern for an octagon finial, such 
as would be used on a church tower. 
Yours truly, 
SUBSCRIBER. 
————, Missouri, March 10, 1916. 





NOTES AND QUERIES. 


ASBESTOS STARTING RINGS. 
From The Enterprise, 602 East Commerce Street, San An- 
tonio, Texas. 
Kindly advise where we can get asbestos starting 
rings. 
Ans.—The Cleveland Foundry Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 





MANUFACTURERS OF LINCOLN STOVE. 
From J. C. Marlow, Belle Center, Ohio. 

Can you advise who makes the “Lincoln” stove 7 

Ans.—Lincoln Stove and Range Company, ['re- 
mont, Ohio. 

WOODEN HOSE MENDERS. 
From The Enterprise, 602 East Commerce Street, San An- 
tonio, Texas. 

Please tell us where we can secure round wooden 
hose menders. 

Ans.—W. D. Allen Manufacturing Company, 133 
West Lake Street, Chicago; and Henry Rowe Manu- 
facturing Company, Newaygo, Michigan. 

JOHNSON PATENT DIRECT GAS COCK. 


From The Quincy Stove Manufacturing Company, Quincy, 
Illinois. 
Kindly inform us who manufactures the Johnson 


Patent Direct Gas Cock. 
Ans.—The Johnson Gas Appliance Company, Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. 
UNDERFEED WARM AIR HEATERS. 


From George Kircher, 58 Galena Street, Freeport, Illinois. 
Please tell me who makes underfeed warm air heat- 


ers. 

Ans.—Sprague Foundry and Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Council Bluffs, Iowa, and the Hammond Heat- 
ing Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


+6 
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ITEMS. 








W. Oswell Jackson Company, Ogden, Utah, has 
engaged in the sheet. metal and roofing business, J. 
Edward Rose being in charge of the latter. 

The Ontario Sheet Metal Works, Frank E. Opitz,. 
proprietor, 114 East Avenue, Ontario, California, 
would like catalogs from manufacturers of materials 
and supplies used in a general sheet metal contracting: 
business. 
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1,174,038. Ventilator. Arthur W. Banister, Dorchester, 
Mass.; Emma J. Banister, Boston, Mass., administratrix of 
said Arthur W. Banister, deceased. Filed April 29, 1913. 

1,174,063. Gun Sight. George Frank, Neopit, Wis. Filed 
April 21, 1915. 

_ 1,174,108. Washing-Machine. Albert Veitl, Deadwood, 
S. D., assignor of one-third to John Brosius, Sheridan, Wyo. 
Filed Jan. 27, 1915. 

1,174,113. Oil-Stove. Albert Henry Clay Beatty, Inde- 
pendence, Mo., assignor of one-half to John Francis Farrell, 
Independence, Mo. Filed Nov. 23, 1914. 

1,174,132. Convertible Tongs or Pliers. 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. Filed Jan. 5, 1916. 

1,174,136. Garbage Receiver. Morris L. Filger, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, assignor of one-half to Jacob Reichert, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. Filed April 7, 1915. 

1,174,161. Metal-Cutting Shears. Karl Johanson, Saga- 
more, Pa., assignor of one-half to Edward Johnson, Saga- 
more, Pa. Filed Nov. 6, 1915. 

1,174,175. Tinner’s Shears. 
apolis, Ind. Filed Nov. 27, 1915. 

1,174,196. Stovepipe-Anchor. Jeremiah Stokes, Jr., Salt 
Lake City, Utah. Filed Feb. 18, 1915. 

1,174,210. Door-Check. Benjamin Wexler, New York, 
N. Y. Filed June 16, 1915. 

1,174,255. Ventilator Device. 
Rapids, Mich. Filed Feb. 23, 1915. 

1,174,267. Wire-Working Tool. 
Pullman, Wash. Filed Dec. 21, 1915. 
_ 1,174,280. Wire-Stretcher. Herschel Ragsdale, Cedar 
Vale, Kans., assignor of one-half to Charley Hines, Cedar 
Vale, Kans. Filed June 7, 1915. 

_ 1,174,282. Altiscope-Firearm. Leroy L. Richard, Coal- 
inga, Cal. Filed June 23, 1915. 

1,174,317. Guard and Runner for Garden Implements. 
Julius E, Heimerl, Milwaukee, Wis. Filed July 17, 1915. 

_ 1,174,326. Door-Hinge. John L. Koliha, Schuyler, Nebr. 
Filed July 7, 1915. 

_ 1,174,362. Portable Cooking Apparatus. 
Spivey, Cincinnati, Ohio. Filed July 2, 1915. 


John Dragun, 


Theodore Moster, Indian- 


Isaac S. Keeler, Grand 


Joseph F. Naffziger, 


Thomas S. 
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1,174,885. Door-Latch. Samuel W. Butler and Elliott 
Wasson, Lock Haven, Pa. Filed March 17, 1915. 

1,174,402. Strainer. Jacob Etnoyer and William A. Hol- 
lingsworth, Denver, Colo. Filed July 6, 1914. 

1,174,405.- Gate Hinge and Closing Device. 
Frazier, Geneva, Iowa. Filed Sept. 9, 1915. 

1,174,512. Washing-Machine. Marion L. McAnally, Mat- 


William A. 


ador, Tex. Filed Nov. 24, 1915. 

1,174,532. Clothes-Rack. Floyd E. Tinkham, Batavia, 
N. Y. Filed March 5, 1915. 

1,174,535. Animal-Trap.’ Albert M. Ahern, St. Louis, Mo. 


Filed July 6, 1915. 


1,174,550. Mop-Holder. Edward Dobbins, Rochester, 


N. Y. Filed Sept. 9, 1915. 

1,174,559. Cooking Utensii. Frank Edmund Hill Frost, 
Oakland, Cal. Filed Oct. 31, 1914. 

1,174,629. Gate-Latch. Stephen A. Slauson, Cedar Rap- 


ids, Iowa. Filed June 25, 1913. 
1,174,653. Automatic Locking Gas-Cock. Elmer Barger 
and William Foell, Peekskill, N. Y. Filed April 10, 1914. 
1,174,700. Lantern-Holder. James E. Eastman, Pittsfield, 
N. H. Filed June 14, 1915. 


1,174,706. Razor. Warnie Albert Fusch, Decatur, III. 
Filed March 20, 1915. . 
1,174,808. Combined Rat and Mouse Trap. William S. 


Filed April 26, 1915. 
John L. Cas- 


Bevers, Jr., Lakeview, Tex. 

1,174,825. Automatic Safety Gas Cut-off. 
ler, Mansfield, Ohio. Filed Feb. 18, 1915. 

1,174,836. Sash-Fastener. Rozario Du Tailly, Louisville, 
Ky. Filed April 4, 1913. 

1,174,851. Stove-Canopy. John Edward Gloekler and 
Alfred B. Stahl, Pittsburgh, Pa. Filed May 13, 1915. 

1,174,902. Oil-Burner. Louis H. Scheidemantel, Winona, 
Minn., assignor of one-half to William B. Scheidemantel, 
Winona, Minn. Filed Feb. 25, 1915. / 

1,174,932. Safety-Razor. Henry J. Grenier, Paterson, 
N. J., assignor, by mesne assignments, of one-half to Frank- 
lin J. Keller, Paterson, N. J. Filed Jan. 21, 1915. 

1,174,945. Gate-Latch. Corliss T. Colby, Thorp, Wis. 
Filed March 10, 1915. 
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WEEKLY REPORT 
OF TRADE AND THE MARKETS 








PRICES IN- METAL MARKET STILL 
ADVANCING AND SCARCITY BECOMES 
MARKED IN MANY MANUFACTURED 
PRODUCTS. 





In the iron and steel market, heavy price advances 
have been made during the week and the same applies 
to some of the non-ferrous metals especially to lead 
and tin. 

Probably the most important feature of the market 
is the announcement by which steel plates was ad- 
vanced $5.00 a ton, as it establishes a high point for 
nominal quotations, but even with the new high nom- 
inal prices, buyers have not let up in their clamor for 
supplies and an Eastern Pennsylvania maker is quot- 
ing regularly 4 cents for delivery in ten weeks for 
steel plates, while as high as 5%4 cents, Pittsburgh, 
has been paid. 

Warehouse prices have also been materially ad- 
vanced in many lines and generally speaking it is dis- 
tinctly a sellers’ market: The man who has any sup- 
plies for ready delivery is in position to ask and re- 
ceive almost any price he cares to name. 

The February report of the United States Steel 
Corporation on unfilled orders shows a total of 
8,568,966 tons which is the highest record since the 
organization of the Corporation and is 646,199 tons 
above the January statement. New business was 
booked during February at an average rate of 72,000 
tons a day. 

STEEL. 

As noted in the foregoing, steel plates have been 
advanced by makers $5.00 per ton, but this is merely 
a nominal advance, because any manufacturer who is 
in position to make deliveries within a reasonably 
short time can also demand and be certain to receive 
far higher prices than those which are quoted in the 
following. The new nominal Chicago quotation on 
steel plates is 2.79 cents Chicago mill, but makers are 
getting as high as 3.94 cents and one quotation for 
April delivery asked for 4.19 cents with the provision 
that one-quarter of the purchase price must accom- 
pany the order in cash. There is also a heavy de- 
mand for shapes, and the nominal quotation has been 
advanced by Chicago makers $2.00 per ton to 2.54’ 
cents, but premiums running as high as $5.00 per ton 
are being paid beyond this price for early deliveries. 
Steel bars are also quoted nominally at 2.54 cents 
Chicago, but buyers who are in need of quick delivery 
are paying a heavy premium and as high as 3 cents 
has been offered. Chicago warehouses have advanced 
their quotations $4.00 per ton on bars and small 
shapes and $7.00 per ton on plates, the new prices 
being 3.10 cents for bars and shapes and 3.50 cents 
for plates. 





COPPER. 

The sentiment in the New York copper market has 
improved during the past few days and all the pro- 
ducers are reported to hold their quotations un- 
changed on a basis of 28% cents for Electrolytic for 
prompt delivery. It is believed that the buyers for 
export will soon start a new buying movement, as 
their efforts to “bear” the market failed. The ex- 
ports of copper for the month up to and including 
March 15th amount to 6,833 tons and the total since 
January Ist is 51,044 tons. The nominal prices in the 
New York market are 28% cents for Electrolytic for 
nearby and 27% cents for June and later delivery; 
Prime Lake, 28 cents for Spot and 27 cents for later 
delivery; Casting, 261%4 cents. No change has taken 
place in the Chicago warehouse quotations and the 
base price on sheet copper remains at 34 cents. 

BIG ADVANCE IN TIN. 

The unsatisfactory condition that confronts im- 
porters of tin and which is due to their difficulty in 
securing licenses for exporting the metal from Eng- 
land has caused a heavy advance in the tin market 
and pig tin is quoted in New York at as high as 561% 
cents which is 6 cents per pound more than the price 
obtaining on March 11th. Chicago warehouse prices 
have been advanced 5 cents, the new quotations being, 
Pig tin, 59 cents; Bar tin, 60 cents. 

LEAD. 

The lead market continues strong and the leading 
interest has advanced its price to 7 cents per pound 
in New York, while outside smelters are quoting as 
high as 734 cents per pound. In East St. Louis the 
price range runs from 6.72% cents to 7.62% cents. 
Chicago warehouse quotations are 1% cents higher 
than on March 11th and are as follows: American 
pig, 8% cents; Bar, 9 cents. 

SOLDER. 

Solder prices asked by Chicago warehouses. have 
been advanced 2 cents owing to the higher market 
on tin and lead, the new quotations being: XXX 
Guaranteed, 14 & 4, 33 cents; Commercial, 1% & 1, 
31% cents; Number 1 Plumbers, 30 cents. 


FILES ADVANCED IN PRICE. 
One of the principal manufacturers of files and 
rasps has advanced the prices of its products, the ad- 
vance amounting to about ten percent. 





RIVETS ADVANCE. 
As predicted in. AMERICAN ARTISAN on March rith, 
manufacturers of steel rivets have advanced their 
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prices $3.00 a ton, and it is also expected that within 
a few days nuts and bolts will cost more, as the de- 
mand for all three products is very heavy. 


TIN PLATE. 

The strength of the tin plate market is indicated by 
the sale of a very heavy tonnage for export to Asia 
at a price equivalent to 4.35 cents, base. The mills are 
literally swamped with specifications against contracts 
placed several months ago, when tin plate was selling 
at 3.60 cents, base, for shipment during 1916. 





SHEETS. 

An exceptional condition exists in the Chicago steel 
sheet market, owing to the fact that while usually 
28 gauge black sheets command a differential of about 
50 cents per pound above the price for 10 gauge blue 
annealed sheets the latter at the present time are 
quoted at a minimum of 3.09 cents Chicago, while 
28 gauge black sheets are held at 3.04 cents Chicago. 
These quotations, however, are nominal and unless 
specifications are unusually attractive, buyers will 
find difficulty in placing their business without paying 
a considerable premium. Galvanized sheets remain 
nominal at about 5.19 cents Chicago, but trading is not 
active. 

OLD METALS. 

Chicago prices on scrap and old metals are some- 
what firmer than a week ago, the approximate quota- 
tations being as follows: Old steel axles, $22.50 to 
$23.00; old iron axles, $21.50 to $22.00; steel springs, 
$15.50 to $16.00; Number 1 wrought iron, $15.50 to 
$16.00; Number 1 cast iron, $13.50 to $14.00 for net 
tons. Prices for nonferrous metals are as follows 
per pound: Light copper, 19 cents; light brass, 11.50 
to 12 cents; lead, 5.50 to 5.75 cents; zinc scrap, 12.50 
to 13 cents; aluminum, 35 cents. 


SPELTER. 

The spelter market has shown considerable uncer- 
tainty and prices have been going up and down during 
the week. On Monday, the East St. Louis quotation 
went as low as 15.50 cents for Prime Western grades, 
but it has since strengthened and may be fairly ac- 
curately quoted at the following figures: New York, 
16.42% to 16.9244 cents for prompt delivery; April, 
15.62% to 16.12% cents; May, 14.92% to 15.42'4 
cents. East St. Louis quotations range as follows: 
Prompt, 1614 to 1634 cents; April, 1514 to 16 cents; 
May, 1434 to 15'4 cents. The Chicago warehouse 
price on spelter in slabs is one cent lower than on 
March 11th, the new quotation being 18 cents per 
pound. 


PIG IRON. 

In nearly all parts of the country there has been 
a decided increase in the demand for pig iron and 
sales during the week total far above one hundred 
thousand tons. Prices are also firmer. In the Chi- 
cago market all makes of Malleable Iron are demand- 
ing $19.50 Chicago furnace for any delivery during 
1916. Northern Number 2 Foundry is sold at $18.50 
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Chicago furnace with the exspectation that in the near 
future foundry iron of small phosphorus percentage 
will be higher. Southern iron in this district con- 
tinues at $15.50 for first half and $16.00 for second 
half, Birmingham, for Number 2. In the Pittsburgh 
market a number of the heaviest consumers have been 
sounding conditions recently for steel making grades 
for shipment during the second half of 1916 and an 
active buying movement is likely to be under way 
within the next ten days. In the Birmingham district 
there has been no let-up in the buying of Alabama 
iron during the past week and a total of about 50,000 
tons has been sold on a basis of $15.00 first half and 
$15.50 for second half delivery. The bulk of the de- 
liveries will be during the second half. 


Rogers, Brown and Company’s Market Report, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, March 17, 1916: 


The present high price of imported commodities has 
brought about many changes in our manufacturing methods 
and in a number of instances it has been found practical to 
entirely do away with or utilize substitutes for the foreign 
product, but that no substitute has yet been found for spiegel- 
eisen or ferromanganese in the manufacture of steel was evi- 
denced this week by the manner in which the high manganese 
material, soon to be produced at South Chicago, was snatched 
up upon its appearance on the market. Some sellers of 80 
percent material are asking $400.00 seaboard for prompt ship- 
ment in carload lots, but advancing prices do not appear to 
check the sales. 

Manganese by no means, however, has a corner on the 
interest in the iron market, for pig iron, all grades and 
classes, is being bought very heavily and there is ample in- 
quiry to insure continued activity in the near future. At least 
one more large consumer has been added to those wishing to 
buy for delivery into 1917. Chicago, Pittsburgh, Buffalo and 
New York are the centers of particularly active trading, 
although nowhere is there apparent any weakness. The past 
week witnessed a slight let up in the tonnage placed at Cin- 
cinnati. In view of the comfortable position in which South- 
ern Ohio furnacemen find themselves, there is no likelihood 
of a reduction from the recently established price of $19.00 
at the furnace, and the fact that demand for Southern iron is 
decidedly on the increase would appear to dispel any idea of 
lower prices from that district. 

The number of foundrymen contracting for their require- 
ments of coke prior to July, 1917, is daily increasing. One 
New River producer has already advanced his price 25 cents 
per ton and from all districts come extremely optimistic re- 
ports, intimating that the present prices may be advanced 
shortly. Furnacemen also are becoming more and more in- 
terested and it is expected that many contracts will be closed 
earlier than is the custom. 


The Matthew Addy Company’s Market Report, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, March 17, 1916: 


The iron trade in America today is working up to its 
maximum capacity. Practically all furnaces that can run are 
in blast, and every shop and every mill has all that it can do. 
The question now is to keep up with orders. New work can- 
not have prompt attention and late comers for finished mate- 
rial are finding that deliveries cannot be made within a reason- 
able time. Deliveries from fcur to six months ahead are 
usually the best that can he promised. 

It is the universal opinion that we are in for at least two 
years, and perhaps more, of rush and bustle in the iron trade. 
Confidence in the future is best shown by the projects for 
great new works and additions to old works. These run into 
the millions and they are being pushed as rapidly as the pres- 
ent state of affairs will permit. But do the best that can ,be 
done, it will be probably twelve months at least before there 
will be any appreciable addition to the country’s present rated 
capacity. Ever since the first of the year there has been an 
uninterrupted buying movement. It has not been explosive 
in character—that is, a tremendous noise one day and nothing 
the next. On the contrary, it has been like a river that stead- 
ily flows onward, broadening as it goes. The present week 
has been like its predecessors—neither inquiry nor orders have 
been lacking. 

There is much trouble in satisfying customers because in 
some cases producers are over sold, and in other cases there 
is a shortage of labor and of empty railroad cars. In the coke 
fields in particular there is a shortage of labor that is dis- 
tressing. 
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Current Hardware and Metal Prices. 


AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD 


is the only 


publication containing Western Hardware and Metal prices corrected weekly, 








METALS. 
PIG IRON, 
Northern Fdy., No. 1.........++ $18 50 
Northern Fdy., No. 2.......+.+ 18 00 
Northern Fdy., No. 3........-. 17 50 
in BEM Doccccdvoce 18 50 
Southern Fdy., No. 2........+++ 18 0C 
Southern Fdy., No. 3.......... 17 75 
Lake Sup. Charcoal..........- 20 75 
PEND 9000008 0000 00des0 0% 18 25 


FIRST QUALITY BRIGHT 
TIN PLATES. 





TC 4420. oc ccccccccvccee 
IX 

IXX 

IXXX_ 14x20. 

IXXXX 14x20 

IC 20x28 

Ix 20x28 

Ixx 20x28 

IXXX__ 20x28 


IXXXX 20x28 


COKE PLATES. 


Cokes, 180 Ibs....... 20x28 $ 9 25 
Cokes, 200 Ibs....... 20x28 9 50 
Cokes, 216 lbs....... IC 20x28 9 90 
Cokes, 270 lbs....... IX 20x28 11 70 


BLUE ANNEALED SHEETS. 


SS eee, per 100 Ibs. $3 10 
_ | ee per 100 lbs. 3 15 
Se per 100lbs. 3 20 
| SE per 100lbs. 3 30 


e 
ONE PASS COLD ROLLED BLACK 





No. per 100 Ibs. - 90 
No. per 100 Ibs. 95 
No. per 100 Ibs. 3 00 
No 2 per 100lbs. 3 05 
No. 28 per 100 lbs. 3 10 
GALVANIZED. 

LS) Sees per 100! bs. $4 50 
No. 18-20........ -per 100lbs. 4 65 
ee -per 100lbs. 4 80 

CS eee per 100lbs. 495 
LS es per 100lbs. 5 10 
ee per 100lbs. 5 25 
MO SOc cteousecaste per 100lbs. 5 55 


POLISHED SHEET STEEL. 


oe Eee per 100 Ibs. $4 55 
Pe ee cs clincevaset per 100l bs. 4 65 
LS ee ee per 100ibs. 4 75 
LS ee per 100lbs. 4 85 

SMOOTH SHEET STEEL. 
Per 100lbs. 
Wood" s Smooth, > 3 5 

“eo ee 34 

a sie No. 25-26...... 3 45 

” - aS Ae 

" oi ee 3 


PATENT PLANISHED SHEET 
IRON. 


Patent Planished Sheet Iron, 
100 Ibs. 


bipaesbae ess sGoneevee 11 
PATENT PLANISHED SHEET 

STEEL. 

Dickey Planished Sheet Steel...... 84c 
SOLDER. 

XXX Guaranteed $ & 3. “Der lb. 33 ¢ 

Commercial 4 & 4....... 314c 

No. 1 Plumbers... ..... sd 30 c 
SPELTER 

RE, Scab Su pewsssewans noes 18c 

SHEET ZINC. 
S| ER ee $26 00 
Less than Cask lots. .$26 25 to $26 75 


COPPER. 


Copper sheet, base......+ seee.+ 34C 














LEAD. 
 ~ ps De: soucbekiokeenese 285 
Si statonhiensae baskets » 6 9 O 
National (White) brands Ags less 
than 100 Ib. lots), per ib........ 7 
Sheet. 
Full coils........ per 100 lbs. $6 25 
Cut coils....0s0 per 100lbs. 6 30 
ALUMINUM 
Carload lots. 
No. 1 Pure Ingot...... per lb. $0 60 
eet eae = 75 
TIN. 
PEON: (cosh unsvckace per lb. $0 59 
ROR sss swhsdassisss - 
HARDWARE 
ADZES. 
Carpenters’, 
ENS shbsodevecsun cowuee 35% 
Coopers’. 
rs ne 15 
WEE i dccatearvieekenvene 134 
Railroad. 
ee ee 004%¢e 35% 
Ship. 
PONS, 55Gb a ees be6S6ouen ea 35 
MMOs ioeusecoencuechoaut 30 
AMMUNITION. 
Caps, Percussion—per 1,000. 
F, L., Waterproof, 1-10s........ 50c 
MUM Cacutniatiches veltvGae 45c 
EE ery. 75¢ 
Shells, Loaded— 
Loaded with Black Powder... 30&2% 
Loaded with Smokeless Powder, 
medium grades........... 35&6% 
Loaded with Smokeless Powder, 
AUD GIWES, 5 60 éc'eone's 40&10&3% 
Winchester: 
Smokeless Repeater Grade... 35&6% 


Smokeless Leader Grade 40810837, 
Black Powder. ......cceece 30&2% 


Gun Wads—per 1,000. 
Winchester Gun Wads......... 8% 


Powder, 

DuPont’ 8 Sporting, kegs..... ets | 00 
kegs.. 5 25 
ae eb: 

DuPont's Canisters, 1- “Ib Spee 4 


wg re. 13 20 


loc pons 5 40 
t-kegs... 3 45 
canisters 57 


Shot. 


Drop shot, sizes smaller than 
B 25-lb. ‘bags, ee $2 25 
Drop shot, B and larger sizes, 
25-tb. bags, SSS 
Buck shot, 25-ltb. bags, per, bag 2 30 
Chilled shot, 25etb. b: bags, “* 2 75 


ANCHORS. 
Expansion Screw Anchors........ 60% 


ANVILS. 


Trenton, 70 to 80 Ibs...... otc per Ib. 
Trenton, 81 toe 150 Ibs...... 94c per Ib. 








ASBESTOS. 


Board and Paper......... $3 00 Cwt. 





AUGERS. 
Baring BIGANG. 6o 2 occ osccsceees 70% 
eres = 0 
eg Lr rs 70% 
Hollow. 
Bonney’s—list $30.00...... 75 . Age 
ee ere ee 
Post Hole. 


Digwell, 8-inch....... r doz.12 50 


Iwan’s Post Hole and Well... 40% 
Vaughan’s, 4 to 9-in...per doz. 6 60 
Ship. 
Ford's, with or without screw.. .50% 
Snell’s 40-5% 
AWLS. 
Brad. 
No. 3 Handled....... per, doz. $0 45 
No. 1050 Handled. 95 
Shouldered, assorted 1 to 4, 
ies a win eh-w edie enews per gro. 3 60 
Patent asst’d, 1 to 4.. x 60 
Harness. 
Ey ee 4 95 
PN Ris Sabadd ooo nil 90 
Peg. 
Shouldered.......... si 1 50 
eee oe 65 
Scratch. - 
No. | handled....... per doz. 5 50 
o. IS, socket han’ld. “ i 2s 
No. 7 Stanley........ ? 1 7s 
AXES. 
~~ s Handled 
ippincott, 3 tb...... per doz. $6 00 
Marshall Falls City... “ 5 00 
Eee reer a 6 50 
Broad. 
Plumbs, fae 334% 
RT 35 %G 
id Firemen’s (handled), 
ae ee er doz.$19 rod 
Plumbs, Miners’ (handl led) “* 900 
Single Bitted (handled). 
Warren Silver Steel.......... $10 50 
Warren Blue Finished........ 10 50 
eee eee 9 00 


Perfect Premier, Forest Clipper 8 50 


Single Bitted (without handles). 


Warren Silver Steel......... $9 00 
Warren Blue Finished....... 8 00 
eee 7 00 


Double Bitted (without handles). 
Blood’s Champion, 3} to 44 Ibs. 
Ciena Gue ae hea ee per doz. 12 50 
ee 4 50 
Perfect Premier...... ye 95 
The above prices on axes of 3 to 4 lbs. 
are the base prices. 
34 to 4} Ibs. advance 25c. 
4 to5 Ibs. advance 50c. 
44 to 54 lbs. advance 75c. 


BAGS, PAPER NAIL. 


Pounds..... 


20 25 
Per 1,000. "$250 39s 450 5 00 


BALANCES, SPRING. 
PNM. 8 5S ce x bussdedsebvenseee 20% 


BARS, CROW. 
Pinch or Wedge Point, per cwt.. $3 50 


BASKETS. 
Clothes. 
Small Willow........ per doz. 7 50 
i List coos o 8 75 
RE ede One ¥ 10 50 
Galvanized Iron. }4bu. 1 bu. 1§ bu 
Por G0... sssce $450 650 8 50 


BEATERS. 


Carpet. Per doz, 


No. 13 Tinned Spring Wire... 0 9 
No. 11 Spring Wire coppered. | > 
ears 94 
Egg. Per doz. 
No. 50 Imp. Dover.. $ 0 75 
No. 102 ‘tinned. 90 
No. 150 “ * hotel.... 1 50 
No. 10 Heavy hotel tinned.. 2 109 
a: i a seg 
No 15 “” oe <a 
No. 18 “ si oe ee 
BELLOWS. 
eae ee 65% 
Hand. 
a OO per doz. 7 50 
ee ad 9 40 
Moulders’. 
Se eee x 12 60 
BELLS. 
Call. 
3-inch Nickeled Rotary Bell, 
Bronzed base...... per doz. $5 00 
Cow. 
SUR NOD 6 odio. 5 5.5.0 60s boned 60% 
EN vb 5 600 os00<e0e8 65&10% 
Door. Per doz. 
New Departure Automatic... $6 50 
owe. 
3 -in. Ola Copper Bell....... 4 00 
-in. Old Copper Bell, 7. 6 00 
-in. Nickeled Steel Bell. 4 50 
Shin Nickeled Steel Bell.... 5 00 
Hand. 
Hand Bells, polished. ....:.40&10% 
OS SO eae 40% 
SS err ly 
_. Sere 40&334% 
UE MIND. is oss onccscevee 334% 
Miscellaneous. 


Church and School, steel alloy... .50% 


Farm, lbs... 40 50 75 100 
Each....... $190 240 355 475 


BEVELS, TEE 





en" s, rosewood handle, new 
OR OS a ae eer eee. vets 
Stanley’ Pe INOS 3 bbs ccesee Nets 
BINDING, OILCLOTH 
EEGs Soha Sv ede a aces Fane 70% 
SR eae 60&5% 
Rao ic 75% 
BITS. 
Auger. 
Extra Double Spur. . . .708&10% 
Ford’s Car and Machine... .40&10% 
reer 50% 
Perr 
Russell Jenning’s.......... 50810 
Clark’s Expansive............. 65% 
Steer’s * Small list, $22 00. 25% 
id Large “ $26 00. 25% 
OS, eR rae a 50% 
= Ship Auger pattern 
prep scdescevertoeseenw? 70 
DR og kiss oboe csss oes nase ness 15% 
Countersink. 
No. 18 Wheeler's... . .per doz. $1 60 
No. 20 si 2 40 
American Snailhead. os 1 10 
ey Nase 1 30 
on. Aaa ss 1 4 
oe 9 
— Fla 140 
Dowell. 
Russell Jennings........-.- 30&10% 
Gimlet. on 
Standard Double Cut.......--. 0 
German Pattern..... per doz. $0 4 
German........0088% ra . 4 
ee Peer ieee 2 ) 
BONO oases acceso 15% 
Countersink bk ib sleaaes - 1 30 
Reamer. is on 
Jenning’s Square..... a 
Standard Square..... s : . 
American Octagon... 
Screw Driver. - $s 
No. 7 Common.....- ye 1 25 


No. 1 Triumph.....- 











BLACE 


Butcher 
Stan: 
Clocl 
Star. 

Hack. 
Diss' 
Flex: 
Star 

Wood. 
ack 
iss 
Triu 


Snatch 
Wor 
Stee 

Tackle 


Iror 
Con 


Bi 








) 
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BLACKING, STOVE. (See Polish), 
BLADES, SAW. 


Butchers’. 
Standard, ? & 1}-in...........35 


a eres 
6 cbr aréepiedoseeeexon ooo 


RC 


Hack. 
PestON' Ess o5is vcs c cc vcens seen 
MER, ccnye-5as0000 prises? 
* pEeuaeel as £00208 5% 
— bie cece cial loz. $2 40 


ac 
"ecto — 6, 16, BE oss. ; 75 
DME Ciacetcasanesesaoe. a aa 


BLOCKS. 
Snatch. 
Wooden........ eaaaiogs 70&10% 
BOM «5 v6.00 boeee e606 % puwau er 50% 
Tackle. 
Iron Strapped.......... .--70&10% 
Co, GOONS oo saws xenes sioner 60% 
BOARDS. 
Stove. 
Wabash Crystal...... ...-Net Prices 
Wabash Oriental........ _ a 
Wabash Mosaic.......... ba 
Wabash Delft Enameled.. ~ 
Wabash Art Inlay..... os 
Wash. 
No. 760, Banner Globe, —- on 
No. 652, Banner Globe ( ingle) 
rrr terre r doz. 50 
No. 862, White Hen, yoo 
APT Eee ne per doz. 75 


No. 800, Brass King. . 85 


No. 172, Our Best, wee 


oo © Po W 


jviedicrak np ao ke 2s 
No. 964, Royal Blue, rarest 

err rer per doz 25 

BOBS, PLUMB. 
Carpenters’. 
ee a ae per doz. $0 60 
mG) Seeseeews 8 1 20 
DS ce ng uigseeone r . 2 25 
0: 3) 168.5 <0 00s oe 3 25 
SS Sea re 4 40 
No. 113, brass plated. “ 1 10 
No. N30, nickel plat’d “ 1 50 
BOLTS. 
Carriage, Machine, etc. 

Carriage, {x6 and sizes smaller 

gdh ERT TE 70% 
Carriage, sizes larger and long- 

eben ct. SE ee 65% 
Machine, §x4 and sizes smaller 

won idbeopiai oc REI PO 70&5% 


Machine, sizes larger and long- 
er than §xix4 


Se eee Deaas 7 





| LS Se eee 60% 
Gem, bronze plated............ 20% 
Barrel. 
REP COR eee 60 
Senor e: 4G 
Wrought, bronzed............. 50% 
Flush. 
oi SE OE 40&10% 
Spring. 
Wrought Rehe<s vice skrurp seg tec caeewie a 60% 
WEB, BEOUI so. 0.6 65s 5.6.9 5:6: 50% 
Square. 
SER ae ee 50&10% 
OORENG io ssc tac avewes 65% 
BORERS 
Angular 
Miller’s Falls........ d 15 00 
Sill borers, No. 51 se — 19 20 
Bung. Doz: 
Enterprise Mfg. Co.'s No. > 10% 
No. -10% 
BOXES 
Mail, No......... 1 2 10 
ae $3 50 5 00 15 OC 
Miter. 
New Langdon......... 
LS RRR RS See 
DRVOY'S, 26.30 t eee os each, 1 50 
BRACES. 
Fray’ s Genuine Spofford’s........ 60% 
Nos. 66 to 146........... 50% 
fi No. dng OT $3 50 
ve No. nn, ERE Ee 3 00 
NOON. cociescioscaet 3 30 
BRACKETS. 
Hay-Rack. 
Wenzelmann's No. 1. per, doz. £9 50 
Shelf, No. 2. 10 00 
Clover Wrought Steel.......... 75% 


Clover Folding...............- 657, 





BROILERS. 


Wir 70% 
ong Coein, Self-basting, 90 doz. $2 50 


BUCKETS. 
Pump, Rubber. oe 7 
ree per gro. 
OS eee # 4 75 
oS ~ 7 50 
Le PRE Oe = 9 25 
ee ee 5 00 
MS Sicatetaneeke aot 6 75 
Well. 5 
Galvd, Qts 10 12 14 
Per doz....... $290 325 3 40 
Wooden, top ear, plain, perdoz. 4 00 
swivel, “ 5 10 
BUCKS, SAW. 
co eee per doz. $2 40 
BURRS, RIVETING. 

Copper Burrs only. .......0.000085 
Tinners’ Iron Burrs only....... 658:5% 
BUTTS. 
eA aera 60&5% 
Wrought Brass (New List)........30% 
Wrought Steel, Bright............ 65% 
Wrought Steel, Japanned.......... Net 
CALIPERS. 
Sree SEC eee 35% 
Inside and Outside. .........00- 35% 

ee A ee rare eee 30% 
CALKS 
Logger’s Boot. 
(Lufkin R. Co.’s), per M..... $3 75 
‘oe. 
Shoenberger............ per lb. 5c 
Oe See ~ 44hc 
Se ere se 7c 
PER Gaciasivesaesous ea 83c 
CANS. 
Milk. 
Holstein. 
ae 5 8 10 
Per doz..$18 50 2450 27 50 
om Snecag 
aces be 8 10 
Per ion -$19 25 23 75 25 00 
Illinois Pattern. ; 
Sere 10 
Per dozen........ $25 75 2900 
Jersey Pattern. 
| eae eres 10 
FO GOB iis vccess $25 00 28 00 
CAN OPENERS. 
See Openers. 
CAPS, GUN. 
See Ammunition. 
CARPET STRETCHERS. 
See Stretchers. 
CARRIERS. 
Hay. 
Diamond, Regular...... each, $3 85 
Diamond, Sling........ x 7 00 
CARTRIDGES. 
See Ammunition. 

CASTERS. 
Standard—Ball Bearing. ears 50&10% 
MS sha siul0is 45.9 0 osiea is wane 60% 
Common Plate. 

Aaa eee 60% 
Iron and porcelian wheels, new 
See ae ee 2 60% 
Philadelphia Plate, new list... .60% 
EE ae ee 0% 
WES i oii x i 88sec Powe 75&10% 
CATCHERS, GRASS. 
Carroll's, No. C........ per doz. $4 25 
Wildermuth’s, 
BN ick 5.0:82-esas 2 3 
Per doz...... $5 60 575 6 25 
Ree 5 6 
Per doz...... $6 75 950 1000 
CHAIN AND CHAINS. 
Breast Chains. 
Doubleslack....... doz. pairs, $5 75 
With Covert Snaps. a. % 00 
With Slide........ : 3 25 
Without Slide..... “ 2 85 


Bright Ox Chains. 
j-in., $7 25; j-in., $5 45 per 100 lbs. 


Cable Coil Chains. 


Inch.. ts 
Per 100 tbs. $10 80 8 ‘00 7*b0 6 bo 


Inch.. 4 

Per 100 tbs 6 00 $90 5 75 $65 
OO” Sarre 

Per 100 ftbs........ 555 555 5 65 


Cable Log Chain. Ais Filers. 

Advance 25c per 100fb. on Cable] Disston’s list, $30.00........... 30% 
ae Stet SG; Nios’ S $5.00 dee 
. . -50; No. 3, $5. oz. 
Coil Chains, German Pat. Wentworth’s, No. 1, $6.25; No. 3, 
ae Pata aia ora caimeauatans PAY $8.75. 
Pre, .;.c0cesccsps02..008 CLAWS, TACK. 
German Pat. Halter Chains. Cast, wood hdle....... per doz.45@60c 
Forged steel,wood hdle. ‘“ $0 80 
eso xccddcemacanewes 664% Solid steel “ 1 00 
= SE Seeecererrenees en ree “ pr 
ae es a gf eR sam lta acta 
German Machine Chain. Dees CLEANERS. 
2 PR sohidede ins a 
— _— 50% Iwan’s Adjustable............. 55% 

Picture Chains. Iwan’s Stationary........... 408&5% 
Light Brass, 3 ft..... -Per doz. $0 85] Pot. 

Heavy Brass, 3 ft.. 9 Ws oe iteec cas per doz. $0 75 

Pump Chain. Side-Walk 
Galvanized, per 100 Ibs...... a a per doz. $3 25 

Safety Chain. BMGs ccwiaeeicndnnecan nn 65&5% 
MORNE ai Sie oid siainia Wad daaleyeeta 65% CLEAVERS 

Sash Chain. (Morton's) :| Family. i 

teel, ft. Beatty’s, Inch 7 8 9 
é siciidainlaans 120] Per doz.....$11 00 1250 14 00 
-_ochakbecen sail alapsbareabehaas.leiateds $1 6 ) Er eee per doz. $2 25 
eos See. 
OF. 

Co 2 per. Dg rr ere 25% 
ASR eeeeenioneti & CLEVISES 
| RES EEA ei NRE SZ $5 MONO in cdwervevscesnecenes 6c tb 

we Metal. +a CLIPPERS. —- 
Bat teens sen ese stones 450 OMB a6 an dviacdaca wares oe $1 90@4 75 

Cable Sash Chains } CLIPS. 

SMa tains oa a ob Nes iki bd Rigsie 0 aN Rah @ 4isle ned wad emeaeowd 65&5% 
CRE Onis Gacecaaiamenwsas 25% | Damper. 

Special Steel Loading Chain. SANAAIG i Sik cacccvenses per doz 70c 
Cree 2 2 ts ii ree ery “*  38c 
Per 1001bs.$16 00 13 50 12 50] Fame.......... eee ee eeee . l7c 

Stretcher Chains. 
f;-in., $8 50; 3-in., $7 75 per 100Ib, CLOTH 

Tie-Out Chains. Emery. 

OTe T OTe 70&5% BOR pa stneteens<rsaces< 
Dewavdaamaehncapaacas mendes % 

ony Hardware Wire—full rolls (100 ft.) 
Geis sccsne odie per pair, a 2 Galvanized in fullrolls...... $4 40 
ee a nee 3 Galvanized in se rolle....... 5 60 
"ah, eee 33 4 Galvanized in full rolls...... 5 10 
64—10-2......... art oe 38c 5 pe nara in ~ — err : 54 
oo air for Hooks 6 Galvanized ia full rolls...... 5 6! 
Add P for Twist Link. 7 and 8 Galvanized in full rolls. 6 00 

Wagon =m Chains. Screen Wire. 

Inch.......... t is & [12 mesh, painted, per 100sq. ft. 1 35 
Per 100 lbs....$6 50 600 5 50 COLLARS, STOVE PIPE. 
CHALK, CARPENTERS’. Inches.... 5 6 7 
Plain Tin, per gro$1 90 240 350 

eS cist cin nada cand’ per gro., $0 Japanned Tin“ 300 350 4 25 

o_.. see ecccerececece 50c Lacquered Tin ““ 360 420 4 80 

Common White — School 

CARSON: icc suviere lic COMBS, CURRY. 
CHARCOAL. Nos. Per doz. Nos. Per doz. 
TEM riacccdasavawes per bag, 95c - — " 3 299....$ 0s 
CHECKS, DOOR. 15.... 1 90 390.... 1 35 
1 9g : ee 90 S320. 22 
De nies ces xe Pbvesres o4ad eae 20% 89 °°°° 115 -_— 35 
CHIMNEY TOPS. 108.... 80 1400.... 1 40 

Iwan’s Volcano......2..2++++++-50% 

CHISELS. COMPASSES. : 

Box. Carpenters’... weet eee eete ee enes 60% 
Tite... - 10 12 14 | Pencitt—Faber’s........ per doz. $1 00 
Round, per ‘ee 00 ee : = 
rat — a 9 COPPER—See Metals. 

Cold. 

Good quality, § in. and 
NS POP rer Cre per lb., 13c COPPERS. 
Smaller size, per doz............ — 
Socket, Firmer. |. —_—a=—_— dC By Be cere eee rage sss os? .per lb. 40c 
’ . " Tt gametes 2 ie “ 3e 
MOE erst aiarce saeeowas 75&10% 3 tb and larger nase oa * 35c 
Socket, Framiung..........+. ». -50&10% 
Tanged, Firmer. ORD. 
With handles.............0+4- | c , 
Choppers, See Cutters, Meat. White Wire (new list)......... 85% 
Sash. 
CHUCKS, DRILL. Regal Brand........... per tb. 35c 
Goodell’s, for Goodell’s Screw Puritan Brand.......... 25¢ 
Drivers.... aad oe ar doz. $6 25 

Yankee, ih ankee crew — 

BOON is occ cacvseer ance 5 00 CORKSCREWS. . 
aa fA RR I 
CHURNS. Williamson’s Regular... . a 

Anti-Bent Wood, P a Williamson’s Forged Worm.. .50% 
Se 7 
ee $390 460 4 85 ; ——- gies 

NS TE Te 65&74% COTTERS, SPRING. 

— Dash, 4 5 6 All sisee (new Hat)sn s6ccc0ca vince 90% 

Deis ie vals ln'eve L 5 
— =; He caene $9 00 10 a “> 
Union, Gal...... 5 *OUPLINGS, HOSE. 
) eee $375 435 5 40 COUPLINGS, , 
MR cianw dew ameene per doz. 1.40 
> CLAMPS. Brass Plated........... 85 
i. 30%, 
MNEs os cs csdbaseneesedeue A 

Carpenters’. COVERS, WAGON—See Tents. 
BES OR sr dn cs ccsisssccicvoune 25% 

Hose. LES, GRAIN. 
Sherman’s, brass, #-in., per doz. .42c CRAI . 

Double, brass, j-in., 90c | Morgan’s Grapevine... per doz. $22 25 
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CRAYONS—See Chalk. 


CROW BARS. EMERY, TURKISH. 
Pinch or Wedge Point...... per Ib. 34c 5-Ib. 
DUR Spasksavessese pkgs. 4kegs kegs 
CUTTERS. No.60 to 150, per Sib. 6c 4c 4¢ 
(lass. Flour....... 3c 3c 
SIE bcvvccvdvours¥sues 40%, 
oo ; ENAMEL, IRON. 
Deepen. Nos. 5, 10, 12, 22, A-B Iron Enamel, 3 doz. case, 
IN i See aE: |S Ra ae ees per gro., 15 00 
No. 202, list, $1.50 ea...... 40&74%, POE S555 esuisvssesesnveeds 25 
Pipe. EXTRACTORS, PIG. 
Saunders’, No. 1 2 3 F , Pig. 
asain $075 120 280 seaaatarcacitiaas 
Slow and Kraut. EYES. 
3-knife Kraut........ per doz. 11 50] Bright Wire Screw—See Goods, B. W. 
I-knife Slaw......... - i OS 5. ee 60, 10&5% 
2-knife Slaw......... - 2 50 a. and— 95&:10% 
“ SS ae ee 
Washer. ......-++++++. 7% A ey ars See eee ee 2! 09 G 
DAMPERS, STOVE PIPE. FASTENERS, STORM SASH. 
DMRS otaco Gk swaekseeseee 50&10% 
DOS... pncgesenchaleke es 50% | Schroeder’s............ per. doz. » 85 
OS ae te 15 
DIES AND STOCKS. 
ETc acuG cases cine Se e0ee 40% FILES AND RASPS. 
Delta 
DIGGERS. PE casos ebesies ee isareceey 65% 
Post Hole. WINE vp 2105s 6:50.62 505,920 5 3.002 sae 
a 6a cn al per doz. $9 25 PE ssbsbsos9S3ons av egur 40 0 
MR: rt Geb a hinls fa ie 9 00} Nicholson’s— 
Eureka............. = 7 ee ERO OORT: 75&10 
Hercules............ ©: (Sots. 7a 1OF 
Iwan's Split Handle. . 7 50] Black Diamond... 1.1... 70& 10% 
Iwan’s Perfection. a hak EO ER 5 75&10%, 
Iwan’ 's Hercules pattern “3 10 001 Great Western............. 75&10% 
YANn'S.....- essere, 17 00] Kearney & Foot........... 75&10% 
See also Augers—Post Hole. pee = Niles eve eters *eue aa ; i 
a : Oe EEE at 
Dividers, Wind........c0060- 65&10% hy ems Smith et ear 75810% 
X-F Swiss Pattern......... 40&10% 
DOOR CHECKS—See Checks. ND Sia sheik bork De arated oe 70% 
DOORS, SCREEN. EEE Oe ee 7£&10% 
-in. 4-panel, painted...... Net prices ee Rm ay eee ene 70% 
1}-in. 4-panel, painted...... . 
14-in. 3-panel, natural pine, 
DG ics biecsusesse 
DOOR HANGERS—See Hangers. 
DRILLS. 
EEO ere 65% 
Blacksmiths’ Twist............0.4+ 60% 
Breast. 
Fray’s No. 9......c000- each,$ 1 7° 
Millers Falls No. 12..... 2 00 
Hand. 
Goodell’s metemnate, 
Nos. 01 03 20 
Perdoz. $7 75 11 50 12 50 11 00 
Goodell’s Single Gear, per doz. 15 75 
Millers Falls “ 12 75 
o “ Double“ ” 15 25 
Reciprocating. 
og per doz. 16 50 
Bit Stock. 
ee 65% 
DRIVERS, SCREW 
OS ee eee 65&10% 
ern lo 
EEE SEES SS ee > 50% 
Champion Pattern.............. 70% 
Clark's Interchangeable. . .30% 
RRR ee coe ill 500% 
Reed's Lightning eG e eee ee &5% 
Goodell’s Spiral........ 50, 10, Bt 
Yankee Ratchet oe eee e550 0% 
*  Spiral.. . 50&10% 


EAVES TROUGH, GALVANIZED. 


Terms, 2% for cash. Factory ship- 
ments generally delivered. 


See also conductor pipe and elbows. 
EGG BEATERS—See Beaters. 


ELBOWS—Stove Pipe. 
Adjustable Stove. 


SS eee 6 7 
Smooth, per doz #0 4 100 1 35 
Plan’d 225 290 
Corrugated Stove. 
ES eee 6 7 
Smooth, per doz: $0" 75 090 1 30 
Pol'd, 40 $65 235 
Plan’ d, i , 2s 6298 63 3S 
Four-Piece Stove. 
eee 5 6 7 
Smooth, per doz +0 80 085 1 25 
Planished “ 1 75 [93s 233 


ELBOWS—Conductor Pipe. 


Galvanized Steel, Tin and Terne, 
Round Corrugated. 


Size. Doz. 
Se ere ee $ 3 60 
DUM Gr icc4o bes obs seek cans 4 32 
ES Pe een 7 20 
PM cnkeccukopebebiosetess 15 00 
er ee 18 00 





Subject to discount. 


EMERY CLOTH—See Cloth. 


FLUE STOPPERS—See Stopners. 


FORCEPS, PIG. 


on ET per doz. $4 75 
Whisson’s Imp......... 5 25 
FORKS. 
Barley. 
a 60&10% 
Wood, 4-tines........ per doz. $5 00 
Hay. 
; SUPP. «+22 00s02000+0000 0 RM 
Sr eee P rT Ty ree ey. 50&10 
ME cc asGseaBonee sere 65&5 
Ds 855s ese oss sassaeeene 30% 
Header 
a My Soe nny are 60&5% 
Sc thacrsniacsycsuceel 5% 
Manure 
PSs obs oeussousssvacaaee 60% 
GAUGES. 
Butt and Rabbet. 
Cream Pail. 
Fairmount.......... per doz. $3 75 
Marking, Mortise, etc........... 
es ar ere Ee 5 Se Seo Rey a Nets 
Saw 
Wire. 

MME snp kelowse eo eree 25% 
GIMLETS. 
ee 35@40% 
GLASS, WINDOW 
PER: Po ckodxdast er wakes vee 90&20% 
| eee ree 90&5% 
GLASSES, LEVEL. 
SE eee er per doz. $0 70 
PRPS c's 0.0% baaauiss - 55 
GLUE. 

Bulk. 
NE. 25s sane ee oe per db. 18¢ 
9 ee er 18c 
ee eT Se * 16%c 

Liquid. 
Asmy & Navy... ..06cssescssoe 40% 
Le Page’s— 
Oe SS Sere eee ree re 374% 
fo: ee eS eae 338 
SEE staubsdoneb eee sbeess 25 % 

GOODS 
DUE IE. 5 nose se eassecenate 90% 
GREASE, AXLE. 

Wood Boxes. 
ee POE ee per gro. or - 
at ESS cee 
HUD TAgntMINg eos coscc sce 5 35 
PMO, cehboessabensectoe 6 75 





t Wood Pails. 
} Frazer's, 15 tb, 80c; 25 tb, $1.30 each, 


Hub Lightning, 15 tb, 55c; 25 th 
70c each. 
'Tin Cans. 
Chamellene Graphite, 
Si MOND: cc's ver ooee $9 50 
De EE ioc esis Seewwes 25 00 
Se 37 00 
GRIDDLES. 
ES OLE COTE OR TE TEE 334% 
GRINDSTONES. 
) Family. 
a 7 8 10 
Per doz...... $9 75 1200 14 50 
Loose. 
PRON, oss viaboss $22 00@$23 00 
Mounted. 
Ball ‘poppet 2 3 
Re "$3" 75 360 335 
mee Bear’g 1 2 3 
eee $3 35 315 300 
GUN WADS. 
(See Ammunition). 
HAFTS, AWL. 
Brad. 
PO snp kucowas per doz. $0 19 
Peg. 
SOOO, dss'rseesexs = 22 
Patent, plain top.. ~ 65 
Patent, “ ther top.. " 75 
Sewing. 
COON, i 0:5 6-000 500 22 
epee e 52 
HALTERS. 
I Rs 5 kc vane en oy per doz. $1 10 
OS ere 2 1 85 
En re ne 2 00 
Leather, rope tie....... oe 8 50 
Leather, leather tie..... e 11 50 


HAMMERS, HANDLED. 
Blacksmiths, Hand. 


NE OE See 50&10% 
Engineers’. 
S aidlinns hb ed 8h ws bs Oise ic nS 
Farriers’. 
ining ae ceases oeeewenwe we 40&10% 
Machinists 
TE SRGLGHS ORS RES SOA wae D Oe 60&5% 
Nail 
Quaker City... per doz. $3 85 
MS SE go 5S sin asin 0% “i 1 
ee are 30&5% 
Riveting 
Pees PRP CLT Te ee rr 40 
Shoe. % 
Or ee per doz. $1 25 
Tack 
ES eee: r doz. $0 35 
Pol’d Iron, Hickory hdl ae 50 
Mall. Iron, ns 1 55 
Magnetic..... 2 3 
Lee $0" 79 080 100 
PERWESING 6.655060 0d per doz. 4 75 
HAMMERS, HEAVY. 
Heavy Hammers and Sledges. 
EE 
5 lbs. and over............ ise10% 
Masons’. 
Single and Double Face. . . .70&10% 
HANDLES. 
Auger. 
Common Assorted... .per doz. $0 55 
Pratt’s Adjustable, Nos. 1 & ze 
PE otic chink» 6s esas 475 
bine Adjustable. ...... per set, 1 35 
OPE OCT Te 35% 
Chisel. 


Hickory, Tanged, Firmer, Assorted, 
33c; Large, 38c per doz. 
Hickory, Socket Firmer, Assorted, 
27c Large size, 30c per doz. 
Applewood, Tanged, Firmer, As- 
sorted, 34c; Large, 42c per doz. 
Roensct. "Socket, Firmer, As- 
/ A ee per doz. $0 70 
Coal "Pick RCN RERIS RARER Ee 40% 
Drifting Pitch. .........:; 


File, assorted, 13c; Large, 16c per doz 





Hammer. 
Adze Eye........ per doz., 36 to 75c 
Blacksmiths’... .. 40c@75c 
Machinists’....... we 45c@80c 
ee - 40 
Hay and Manure Fork........... 35% 
EE 35% 
RS Side tle 15s te per doz. $0 75 
Oe eS o 80 
Screw Driver. 
a a ae 37 
WOES 5 vend sntadans _ 48 








March 18, 1916, 
HANGERS. 
Barn Door. 
U.S. Rolled Bearing....... 60&1 
Ear 508107 
Sn RS aa 60% 
World’s Best............... 2. 50% 
Wagner’s Adjustable....... 708&10%, 
Warehouse Big Twin.......... 25% 
Conductor P. 
Iwan’s Perfection............. 50% 
Eave Trough. 
DEMOS: Adsuiscese0ss per gro. $2 35 
RONEN SoS Gb 5 b55s oei0e 556 20% 
ECS yeh eS Pie iewsrecccec 334% 
Parlor Door 
ee per set, $3 75 
Ives’ Improved...... ” 2 60 
Lane’s Standard..... “a 3 50 
Lane’s New Model... ‘“ 3 10 
Le Roy Noiseless.....  “ 4 v0 
Rear 40& 10%, 
HASPS. 
Rimage, Wrowgiit.........000606.. 40% 
With Staples—See Staples. 
HATCHETS. 
Rs slate ooo hire sce scan 
ed 6 eee aed doz. $1 i0@1 % 
Cast Shingling... “ ........ 25 
ane 30% 
HAY KNIVES. 
See Knives. 

HAY RACK BRACKETS. 
Wenzleman’s No. 1.. wm doz. ° 4 
Wenzleman’s No. 2.. 

HINGES. 
Blind. 
Clark’s Gravity . per doz. sets, $1 05 
Oo See eee 65% 
Shepherd’s Noiseless, for Wood 
i ae per doz. $1 05 
Gate. 
Oy eee 2 3 
Hgs & Ltch, doz. $2" So 325 4235 
Hinges only ‘ 200: 2350 icss 
Latches only. 96 ee 
Bickle... 566 per doz. prs. $6 00 
See “ sets, 6 75 
es “ prs. 9 50 
Screen Door. 
ME SOON 5 5 5:5:05)s 9000 gross $6 50 
RGEC IS siase eect ‘ 6 75 
Spring. 
0 ee 25&5% 
Columbia Dbl. Acting. . ee y/ 
Ce ee ee ee ee 00 
Ideal Detachable....per gro. $11 00 
eee 40% 
New Idea.......... per gro. $7 20 
BSS SSSA nae ee oer 20% 
Wrought Iron. 
OR) SA On OrEE tr ee 
Light Strap Hinges.. - 6SEI0% 
Heavy Strap Hinges. .. ieaencesaa 70% 
PO OS rere 60% 
Heavy T Hinges........... 40& 107% 
Extra Heavy T Hinges....... 664% 
Screw Hook and Strap. 
oh ba eee per 100. tbs. $5 00 
14 to 20in....... . <2 
ae ss 4 25 
Screw Hook and Eye. 
BO poses woe 3 per doz. pair$2 = 
; - 5 
ooo. + 
HOES 
ME Geen ea witceece nese 70% 
Grub. : 10% 
Serer 0 
Hagel, 2000012000 lper do. $5 09 
Ladies’ and Boys’........----- 70% 
NAS a ry 
errr Ss 0 
te ea 70% 
HOLLOW WARE—See Ware 
HOOKS 
And Eyes 
MR cic cp ens voscans s00088 60% 
Se et oa sg. 3 6 ..10% 
TOM... cece eceeseeer® 
er er per gro. 80&107% 
Belt. 
OC eee 70&5% 
ere ee 
Bench. 





See Stovs Benco- 
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ch 18, 1916. wa 
seep dos... . 's . s ISAN AND H 
poet 1°90 210 2125 265 ‘i. ARDWARE R 
C ao 
ae oe is eeseeneeeaes ‘ ECORD 
ain. e, per do: eo $0 60 2 LININ ° 
toc aan) BS: eS iemeenssaaae : 
fo. 3 Q Each. ... .$0 85 eee eeeeeesons ibe N 1 
Clothes Line. 10 975 1150 1 A “a 2°90 a oe AIL PULLERS 
mee te ae peees KETTLES Boring. MACHINES. 5 N , 
——........ ae ‘ . A 
reece lala r doz.22c@24e —— “cabana SS 15 Avgular.. Without With ee Sets. IL SETS. 
Cast Iron. or Pere ee eee eeeeee eee ees DO 4054 L Upright.... ~~ e geal NETTIN 
fon a... ... per gro. BI ooo cctc icine ae eather Rive > 60 4 io | Galvani NG POUL 
os 7 a os lin a 4 § 
Conductor. Pree ree eet art iii amas 65% Chicago P 8. 4 00 a before we: ° RY. 
niu 80% ANE 50% Excelsior. areata .per doz. Cut — after oaallen «. .. 80&5% 
a creveneeeeecs - oe KNIVES. yr ge usieen pee $9 00 ern rig te ‘sas 
icone alea BEA a ks + : ah $79 
Cui i i as 30% Celtiornian Scimiter Blade, d ieiates Pomeroy eee . 3 pe End Cutting. NIPPERS. i 
Y red. ie riveted, painted Cooper's Hoop ee ae eae . z. $3 a roar i et ee 7 20 —— Pattern. tack 
i... "+ hig lect zen..... : es. § 
“ogg oo aed i ai os 15% “ Multi-Motor reese $60 00 "Gwe caameiiae’ 6°75 
oe nl Slat Ps — vedish Si -ulling. 
oe Goods, Bright Wire Earl's “Sear -per doz. $1 75 Hand. Scirenebiopioiais: = H og =o Inches... 5 
gE ‘ fle". eee eee ‘i ~ nes 12 00 nn al aa, $4 5 6 
Cc : Sc... . 0 
cen age a — i- “ 393 ei eB = 
German. oe $150 1 1. 1 Rentaes. 25 ; - 20°) ae aioe 40& 10%, 
Po a nena ae } 70 non I mca MALLETS. Hose. ieetia 55&5% 
With a °0 eae —— ee ‘ ; ; j ; : : 136 Fibre Head, Small. + so ggg Gem ; 
mga ol HERI om 25, “ .pe teeta Atel 
Lambreouin, oF D renee i 50 ——. Sickle Ed &57% | Round pe k = sa *S I per doz. $3 90 
icture or Drapery, 45 H nton, Sickle E ge. .doz. “ ickory. Be 4 373] NUTS, HOT PR pe 3 60 
Peteto ond idewine, per gro eath’s.... e Edge.. $10 50 S Lignum ere “ 00 NUTS 3 00 
asta 55% 50810% Iwan’s, Sickle Edge. 8 00 iit Hickory. “ 400 4 "eaters 
eer ee as n eee ‘ 2 ‘ 
ae 664% Light's 1 ah Serrated “ 9 50) 2inners’. umvite.... " ; 50 ib. oe - 1% 
‘ (es Good botuatoueltens 859 ene a ., “ ” 4 Applewood 75 | Square wide 6hc Sic de i H 
A «saat irae oth’s Spr Point.“ 9 00 Hickory... .. ae af As ke OF ee4 
Caney eit, . ry, Sheet Iron... os 70 
ee per Ib.54c Challenge. . 9 00 itn: $1@1 50 wi ts ihe 8c Tie al. . : 
HOOP isston’s... peternirened per do 1 50 above prices oxes, add he 6c 
Elastic S, TUB. ———“_— baie $6 00 | Door MA . ic per tb. to 
Loe per case of 3 do naan Sin ai: Nati song Chase Patt OILERS 
_ z. $2 25 cre tg ee Sait “ —_— Rigid ev Brass are . 
SE, GARDEN | nec ey Ay te pl we: = ile eel Flexible... .. 50&10&5% | E See a — eee 
Velvet, 3 pl * Coupled Putty. ae »- se No. eS 50% pots ere 
clipse “2 y-?” gu per f Com 00 aaa Tin Tle - soe, ” 
Di : uar. pre t mon.. NO. Veep ieee ER aa, 
—- “ xs es.... 7ICh gs Lander’s.... -per doz. $0 - pon yo Renae © abet gro. $3 25 | Machine. "ber doz. $2 00@ 3 
Genevs, MEE So gar stine ™ oo td i ee tee 350] Corner E i's 
4 o “ BE c 5 ‘* onner Plated Stee! 
vee MSC a ee. os 0; 2 Asbestos Toes! .per _— ; Mal so bag Steel. suite elie $0 58 
COTTON COV.R i Bei rasixncenss ot) wert PG ~~~ abe 
High SOV. RUBBE ... 5 25@6 00 ..per doz. ae 60% 
Grade-}’-guar. press pis HOSE. | 209rs. KNOBS wai ‘ee: OPENERS . -65&75c 
Special ms = tbs. 1 lic Mineral. . Plumbs TTOCKS. Inches... 
Lead “ Scie... .. oo alll a... aan 
er * : * 300 a, per doz. $ > alain allele Round oe a per, di nite 
* «© 09 “ 9ic ST “ 80 3 Spe eae 70%\Con. 02. $5 “50 a 
Boss HUSKE 7 eh ce pase 60% D : 50 4 
. RS. ‘ 90 MAU elmonico - 
Nos B Common LADDERS Iron, lbs LS. Never Slip.......... per d 
Per doz B Long. . <i ly 10 1 “<< oz. $1 30 
N $2 00 E Per ft t doz 3 16 
on ~~ ao |? OE Pics ial —— Fa pp 
gro -$5 40 6 P x p 10n. eecccces .9c@ 14 Wood doz.. Poi ae Ay 5 60 V.&B 
Per are........ > ts © er ft... e | Wood Choppers’. | 10, 13, g't| _ourrrs,c ” 
Per gro... $3 50 600 10.50] Sep a ake Super'r & O 6 00 aiaieeuil 575 
Per doz. . 60 9 00 24 50 Ta I4c regon Pat, 75& Combinati TS, COBBLING 
aauies 15 Py is 64 68 mney per ft.... MEAS 5% Economy... MK oo nates NG. 
tw on 5 85 1 45 Keystone. with Shelf, add 10c. -7hc | Gal URES. a..." it ao 11 00 
ceeeees amph, per ft...... ay a ee ‘ 4 65 
Hota pears veeeee $14 40 Te seco keus 15c —— doz.. Mz i= 4 bu. PADLO 9 75 
See Metals.—Fi Solana Bull's E, Peta one wae: im 2 3 3 Eureka... —_ 
.—First column. 3 i ye Police ° (fitting ES. 
. -in. a ’ co .-. 40&1 
curing, ROS Tet — a Baterprite.... a ne oO 
a -in. Re eas Oz. $9 00 Patket. vos ceevsesesvsng 4-at., w . 
B tis epee Buhl. gular Ansa “ Fessoseseeseeeses se gas 50 25% 20-q t., ithout gaug 
cca Dai Loe 40-12 20-gt., wi wer fom O94 
. ° ‘ $0 40 ais 4&24 ith 0 
Princess.. r Z rca . : “ 50 Vehile cece ceees 2 MITRE % Sap. gauge. “ 4 3 80 
"Soe Mb cca ticad “ 58 . dea § 3ee Boxes. BOXES. L0-at., Galvani 50 
Ple Ds siécouecéc ces . “ ' 70 see 11 50 St anized, per 100 
my tneaaidan 25 BADERS, CATTLE. Bri M > “ zi00... 520 
Wood B 70 oe ere , CATTLE Evie..... OPS Sy IC Tin. aw = 23 50 
Sad ench..... age 1 Yandled C ae Cees er pe 4 i -qt., “ ere 
Se ee eed J 20& eeeees $0 55 2 3 P otton. r doz. $3 15 4-qt., “ oo5ce “ sce an ae 
Charcoal. -208S% | ce LEATHE vee Pee —.. t ~~ vias. ss 15 00 
ommon, polished, pecs le m. LACE Sen'$2'00 235 2°65 37 Galv'd, ats, 14 mapa 
No. 9 Asbestos... 100 Ibs. H 00 og dt 608& 265 3 25 Water doz...$5 10 18 
Common, ni bel oie $1 2 an ie cuneedtn 57% | Gladiator MOWERS, LAWN Galvani ° “0 laces 7°40 
inese P ckel plated $1 20ne| LEATHERS per sq. ft —B. B. * P anized.. 
Chinese Polishing. . . .per do: 5 2 LEAT . go 35| {pches cote pana a 
. . 25| Vi com nal Bl ot aE 12 
Laundry, No. grees? ge 7 40 alve and Plunger acaivineats pana vee ey ' 20 "Cable 2 — oe 3°75 
No. 50) iia “ : 3 Stove ieee LIPTERS Sao bietaseen 10% ~ aon B. 7 25 8 00 Cable, $-Hoep Meni eine per | doz. $1 
NO. 55 rise oO . “ ~ = hla $5 Ste r. 3-Hoso....... ] 90 
No. 50 T, per set, 9 Id ppered . . Bi hes..... 25 5 tanda see. a 2 
; m 3 paket ig Giant... 2... 75 6 ; rd, 2- ter 10 
wae 55 Tr x “A 90 oe REP per gro.1 75@3 65 Little Gina eee ; a 16 A Standard, a i. 3.15 
se Sad... “ 1 00 Alaska, ar “ — ll 2 50 : 4 4 25 P+... “ : pi 
— stan a * Transom. eled 4 00 - 5 2 7:| Dripping... PANS “ 
6 ib caine as 3} ‘ayson’s... 5 00 Cut nae AILS ie 3 Pe ee ee, eee i 
Ib. Dre oe Cece cccccceces oy egal [—— 5% 
14 lb peer “hg ahdetiegse. 3 50 Chalk. LINE eee .80% Wire. “Seema a base, $2 *( Acme einem anteagneta 
Tuyere. Toss... 4 25 Twisted i Ss. oe 2% Roasting. eat tass sh tear 75&10% 
se Shah. 550] Grog’ ant ‘eens. one: pda Paxton, a 
Seas Duck an... ag in ig AEA 8 Cement C eat ee. $27 nee 
ag Nest. 02. $5 25 Twisted in 50-ft shi ee oe “en epee 2 6: weet doe: a 
veteeeees “eac 251 Per doz... 00} C OtS.. +. Neverburn'4 00 4 50 6 ‘ 
Locomotive... ; JACKS. 3 60 Braided | 5S ‘ie 3 H arload Lots... eee ee eeeeeee $2 7: Savory, No. 200 D 450 5 = 7 50 
ee ae ee ed in 20-ft. h 3de 38¢ 4 orse Shoe. vteeeeeeees 27] PAPER, per de a 
Miller CS or 10% Per rae ire F. —_ 4lc Ausable, ‘ 53 | Building. PAPER 1. $8 40 
Hite 8 eee ansons’, in c : pewell..... eeeeccees Plai 
— Pa ery ee 50% Clothes. » in 100-ft. po Ic me oe Hie eevee eeeeee: 5 ar Seek eaten per, 100 
iehtheasi ° 4 60-ft. Ju -" .doz. 80c Star. i rheeaaeagtia ee teal ‘ieee a Seacts< 3 = Ibs. $1 70 
+eeeee $0 60 6. sade ne ae 2085 Red Rosin 9 80 
$0. 80 50-ft. one coeeccce per doz. $0 95 Pictu ng Leaf iil oes No. 30, Red — . -perr 1 2 50 
t. Braided ceeeee “ 1 40 sd -perlb , net, 10 Sand and E osin... a 1, 40 
ma = =| OCS nee. ad ee pone - 
° s..... seecees ep erser te 
25 Brads... .e.veeeeeseeeee eeeeee 25% inte BE 50% 
IES neat Ivory: pera 
i ee rwesonees 
eles. per 
alata Ib. $3 75 
<3 P 
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PARERS. 
Apple. 


ee Pree 3 00 

REED Ko wc 4s 6 0-00 7 00 

White Mountain..... ni 5 00 

RNIN ow vbs¥c 000.0% 4g 7 00 
Potato. 


Goodsell’s Saratoga, 10} in., dz. 6 50 
Goodsell’s Saratoga, 5 in., dz.5 50 





PICKS 
RE OOS inc css rabesseve 70% 
Drifting and Poll Picks. . ae. vA 
i are % 
ONE ae a ee 10% 
PINCERS. 
Carpenters’, = ae” 
Inches. . 10 12 
Per doz. . "$2° ou 2 0 3 00 4 50 
A ET 457, 
ME BrcG ou kebab esssoucunse ee 40% 
PINS. 
Clothes. 
Common. . “per | box of . gro. $0 42 
Hoyt’s...... 25 
of} Sa e4 = 20 
Picket. 
Fluted, 15-in........ per doz. $1 O1 
Fluted, 2l-in........ sg 1 60 
Dre ss oe coun eure i 1 90 
PIPE. 
Conductor. 


Standard Gauge Conductor Pipe, 
plain or corrugated. 
Eo ccc vanes ian 70&10% 
SM. sc ovcdesewsecwenes 70% 
L. C. L. to Dealers:— 
Terms 60 days; 2% Cash 10 days. 
Factory shipments generally delivered 


Lead. 


Serer per tb. SF 

PD G css Gxsavicnsn ce “* Tic 
Stove. 

Acme—Inches.... 5 6 7 


Smooth, per jt.. 9c 9c 12}c 
Planished, * ..30c 31 c 38c 


Peerless—Smooth. 7c 8c 9c 


Polished....... 144c I154c 18 ¢ 

Planished...... 28 c 31c¢ 354c 
Made-up—lInches. 5 B:. 2 

BMH. ..ccece 7ic 802 98c 


7 to 6 in. Smooth Tapers, pr. jt. .13c 
6 in. Smooth T’s........ 27 
7 to 6in. Planished Tapers..... 23c 


Yale Patent Lock Pipe—Stove. 
5” 6” 7" 7"~6" 
—Cents 
Battle Axe, Blue.. 7 7 94 103 
Can't Slip, + .. 7k 84 10 





Peerless, swe Be 10-- 31 
Duplex. 14 ll 13. 14 

, Rus. Fin. 16 17) 18 
Duplex, Planished » ] i) a | 
Galvano, Gal..... so -s8 i17 “38 


If wanted made up, add per joint 
“23 rooved, Ic; riveted, ljc. Crating 
e-up pipe extra. 


Wrought Iron Gas Pipe. 


Olin: pieck iieeeaeee discount, 60% 
Olin: black... |... "60,1085 % 
-in. to 6-in., black.. “ig 70% 
tai to 12-in., black. . oi 624% 
Olin: , galvanized. . id 42% 
-in., galvanized. . si 50% 


lel to 6-in., galvan’ :; 574% 
7-in. to 12-in., galvan'd. “ 45% 


PLANES. 
Stanley Iron Bench............. Nets 


PLATES, TIN. 


See Metals in Column 1. 
PLIERS. 
Giant, Button’s—80% off list. 
Cutting 
IN Suk seanenk bibasceen 30% 
Datarnrctticesiescaut’ 50% 
Upper End and Diagonal Cutting 
PEED. b553s oiceoenuree 70% 
Fencing. 
re per doz. $8 25 
Farmers’ Choice..... = 8 00 
"Fee 4 8 25 
Flat and Round Nose. 
oo Sere 3 
cnn c6aecevdssseewsee aso 
MEM GcshSebeberssescuveesete 50 
PES aa dsus cone s¢éeen eu 50% 


Gas.—Inches 7 8 10 12 
Per doz...$3 00 350 450 555 




































Tinners’ PUNCHES. : SAWS. 
= © Sulhbbeebedebagetey == 04 Conductors’. Ea 20%, 
lao hak tl NOs Z2escccccscce set Gon G2 50 LS  — . 
MOHING. 2 ccsccccseves per Ib. 19 , 
PLUMBS AND LEVELS. Saddlers’ ws : 
¢ MNES So dita babess esse... 30 

Common Mivesusa an dice oe este Now oe per doz. 60c@70c % 

Davis’ Iron... .... 2.221.112 1.259%] GOs eee reve eves 72c@84e | Circular. 

Davis’ Inclinometer............. 15% > sel eR RRR 

PUTTY. FINES oor ccrcvovesevorees a 
POINTS In Bladders. IE Sills os onan cde oe-cs 50% 
a 4 ‘ Strictly pure.....per 100 tbs. $3 00] (, 

Drive Well Points............ 75&5% ompass. 

RAIL. Common..... per doz. $1 35@$1 60 
POKERS, STOVE. - Barn Door. Disston Seer ee yer rr ee eee 25% 
Perea a 3c 

we > oe way bees) per doz. $0 = Matchless, I}-in..........050% 34c § Cross-Cut. 

Ni WN i Pls ted, — dl’ “ 65 Storm King ee 4c SED cs'n'a boa ieiete bo 508% 6s 45% 
ee Se Con RANG? $ Sliding Door. EN ii SSS bios oo: 'e 0 05k 30% 

nb Oe eee per ft. 44c cae. 

—_ Ptcmpron sons $4 50 Bronzed wrought iron... .per ft. 83c geen oe ae 
r ,wr , per Re ee a en MCS Sb Gs agin : § 

RAKES. Hack. 

Metal POLISH. Coal or Wood.......... per doz. $5 20] Djisston’s................0005. 25% 
etal. . a eee 50% 
Black Silk, No. 50, }-gallon, =— es ie pias es 53.2 25% 

per doz. $7 00 aoe . b TR CET ERTOCTCTTTT CT 66% o 
: A on i  LERERETEUP TCLS ETL: 
Black Silk, No. 60, ed 1 00 Malleable Iron, heavy......... 60%, os wind oe se . 
Black Silk, No. 70, 1-pt. cans, Hay seen oa 8. D8. 12.76 in” 
ieeecnmi: waste ie ae eee: $2 20@$2 40 D100, and 120 (new list)... . '25% 
. cor doz. 3 75 | Lawn—Wood oe aa 3 0% 
Black Silk, No. 90, 1-gallon oe. oe per doz. $3 25 ——, a tenes per doz. $5 2 
per doz. 12 00 Automatic.......... se 5 25 a and....... i 

Shoe. Lawn Queen......... » 2 75 ur Saw, rip........ ‘ 50 
Ms U9 5 is clove per doz.. .36c@50c| Jumbo, 36 teeth..... css 6 Keyhole 
A DS pepe : ’ = 

caleba . Sse@$i 75 RASPS—See Files. Disston’s.....++..0.+++++005: 25% 
Imperial........ De N. Band 

Stove RAZORS. ae of 
Black Eagle, 1-Ib.cans, pr. i oa 5i ccc cnssnnvred save rina eld 
—< Sil - $0 70 rr errr rr. $060 Panel. 

PU oh koe ot ass 259 EO RUNS: chcsoooKe base caaveieed : ' o 
Destn, Son, anne. ‘per 1 55 enn 0 es ee 
Paste, }-Ib. cans. 4 00 RAZOR STROPS. —_—o 
aug get. ca oo SE eae Cilioding).. ..........005053 eee 25% 
4-pt. Air Drying Iron ei : 
“Pace! ienaseea 1 25 REGISTERS. _ 45% 
Row Jack, i >. goes. “ 9 25 (All Sizes). ee 0 
ixon’s Carb. of Iron. “* 5 75 | Japanned, Bronzed & Plated..... 70% | Wood. 
Nickel Plate......... 4 50 White Porcelain Enameled... .50&10% |" Common............ per doz. $4 50 
— — or ——— ——, Ms -40% | Clover leaf.......... 6 00 
ing . alve (Baseboard and Side- 
POPPERS, CORN. MU hacrccseloscsscott 708&10% SAW BUCKS—See Bucks. 
Round or Square, I-qt. “per doz. $1 00 
ad 2eQt.. ce sereee 3 1 60 REGISTER FACES. SAW SETS—See Sets. 
eg er mre one eee ty = Japanned, Bronzed and Plated, SAW TOOLS—See Tools. 
POTS, FIRE Rb AN BOCNES cc ikseiwsased 52 70% SAW FRAMES 

Clayton & Lambert's, each $400@6 00] 14x14 to 38x42............... 75% arena ee. > -+ per doz. $1 S 

eS ee ee each, 6 25 Heavy Round Gratings.......... 10% ommon, painted.... 

Gem. ...-...+-0000s each, $6 75@8 50 | White Porcelain Enameled. . .50&10% 

Solid Brass or Bronze Metal...... 40% ew SCALES. 
5 ee RINGS. Si pikaveivekvnsasé 40&10% 
ee munition. Bull. Platform 
SS ET COTTE T TS 2}-in. 3-in. NS 6s Si o0's ss 04450002088 50% 
PRESSES, FRUIT AND JELLY. od eg sie tees +. i 40 $275 seein 
: é ea’s Improve elf- ; 
re NM PME ne MBs: psecssscissceeseceeees 60% 
Steel, per Gor........ 125 150 
PRIMERS. Nickel oS eee i 35 are SCOOPS. 
See Ammunition. and Ringers—Hog. Grain 
Blair’s Rings........ per doz. $0 58 }-bu. “Hercules”. Der doz. 13 70 
PRUNERS Cok nea “ =) ee ne’. sla 
. ON bs 

Disston’s Pole......... per doz. $6 50 Brown's Ringers..... “4 80 PERS. 

Henry's Improved... | “| 73810%| Champion Ringers: "1 60 | Bog pac 

Water's Improved...... 80%, ~~ mig igeess 5 70 Triangular.......... per doz. $4 00 

ill’s Ring, boxes.... “* 55 
Major Rings......... #8 60 | Cabinet. 

Cork PULLERS. Perfect Ringers...... 8 1 20 Cast Steels. 6s per doz. 60c@75c 
aan h, $3 10 Wolverine Rings..... ce 1 40 ‘ 
ee ee: " Cui Be ss eng100 3°75 3 30 

eg and Easy...... i * ee perth....200] Be es 400 375 
= Key. 
mand Raa ad aaa . = Spit, «re per doz. $0 17 SCREEN DOOR HINGES. 
Ne rR Se Wika 9 00 a aee ae oe? ee m4 TR MO vs wiceess eee gross, 8 4 

Tack.—Giant.......... 3s 40 Pee ere 

RIVETS. 
and Burrs. SCREWS. 

_ ‘ eames 60% aumeet - Beate iisusesedy eee 1008 Bench. - i rT 
WNINE—-JAP Dose reve seeeeeee 0 Oe ae errs 5 i Or | 1 

NN Msn. s sass ckencce 50&10%| Tinners’..........--.----- 408107 | on inches.... 9) ais 515 

Hay Fork. FEE er tb. $0 10] Wood, white maple...per doz. - 
oon ee re: sees per doz. $1 2 Slotted oO, a per by 40c@45c — ora csees sts 65% 4 s%, 

wt pire Tubular. RES errr 
Wood Wheel, 6-in., "pass knot, . OSS EEE  R  er 70% 
Pea wl eae wee per doz. 2 55 Nos. | and 2 assorted sizes, doz. 45¢ Lag or Coach — all sizes, gim let = 08&:10% 

Hot ae 5 ia Kaneeneeesl 50810 7 RIVET SETS. pointed......++++++0+++° 
CTEW—JAD A... ces eeseecesesece e Sets. ° 

PINON Bas cnc. nccvcoensed 50&10% : ROPE. ee — 

otton. ee é 4 

OT cats i tes ine a per doz. $0 18 f: 5-16 in. Com. on reels. per tb. i Per doz.. 7% 2c 26 30c 23c 25¢ 
Common-Sense, 2-in.. “ 20 5-16 in, Com. in coils... c 
Empire Pattern, 2-in.. ‘* 20 +, 5-16 in. Imp’lin coils... “ ot c Wet, ree 85% 
SOE ss chaxtuve were ie 201 Sisal. . H. Bright......-+++ +2099" go07 
Pc itasacerauris " i ere 17 ¢ Ye = apn LT 

Hardware Grade, rates, per fb...15 c P. Ee jee A ee 534% 
PUMPS Pure Manila. g 4 —- eee 55% 

Pitcher Spout P Lf Fre er per Ib. 25 ¢c RH. Nickel Plated. | eee 724% 
. ad pou 2 3 4 Hardware Grade, rates.. 21 c¢ 

4 Each..... $100 115 130 170 RULES. SCYTHES. —" 
ray. ts | Be Ve Be, grass......-- er doz. 
a EES per doz. 14 50! oo pile e pibess 59:6 es \pin bese isiea eed _ Maoleged gg Seto P “ # 25 
Cyclone, ta......... “ B40 | LVOEVe+ eee eee eee e eee e eee eeeees eee Dutchman, 7 50 
Sa IR = ie SASH WEIGHTS. Honest Dutchman. .... ; oo 
Little @ant. 221222 lleach 2 25 | See Weights. <a. iene ol etal . 
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Nail. 
Round, common..... 
Square, common..... 
Octagon, common.... 
No. 5, square........ 
Cup point, knurled.. 


Stillman’s Lever..... 
Stillman’s X-Cut..... 


SHARPENERS, SKATE. 


a ae 
SHAVES, SPOKE. 
ere per doz. $1 4 
ES 2 2 75 
ee RAP oe pre ere Nets 
CSOOENE is i 5555.0 ho oes d cbd eek ee os 
SHEAR 

Pruning. 

Buckeye, No. 1...... 

Buckeye, No. 2...... 


California Pat., 9-in.. 
California Pat., 10-in. 


Draw Cut, No. 3.. 
Draw Cut, No. 4.. 
Henry’s Pat 0 


Per doz.. .$1 40 2 io 2 ‘30 


Tinners'—See Snips. 
SHEAVES, SLIDING DOOR, 


Common. 


eee e nee eee 


Hat rr a 


MOON iccsepeisoaaers 
SHIELDS. 
Expansion Bolt Shields. .... 
SHOES. 
ONE 5. SSaiie sd sae seestct eve 


SHOT—See Ammunition. 
SHOVELS AND SPADES. 


No. 2. Woodford ee 


‘oal, 


d 
a hollow bck, blk. ey 75 


National. . 

Buckeye. . 

Mohawk... “ 
Drain. 


Iwan’s Perfection.............50% 


Railroad, etc. 


Black Diamond...... 
6 EE oe 


_ Ames’, new list..... 


Snow. 


gt aes: 


Cast Iron. 


CR eM 
Enameled, White......... 508108 


Wrought Steel. 


Painted, new list........ 
SLEDGES—See Hammers. 
SNAPS, HARNESS. 


a re 

German Pattern.............. 3 

JUGS Patheriie ss c6ccs cece cexes 
SNATHS. 


Double Ring, Bush..... 
Patent Loop, Bush..... 


Patent Loop, Grass.. 


SNIPS, TINNERS’. 


Clover Leaf 
National 


1 
Per doz.....30c 
Reliance. 


Per doz. .light, $1 15; heavy, $2 50 


Star. 


Per doz... light, 90c: heavy, 


Torrey’s 
Warner’s No 
er doz 


March 18, 1916. 


SETS. 


w. 
Aiken’s Pattern...... 
Common Lever...... 
Disston’s Monarch... 
Disston’s X-Cut..... 


3 4 
$0 60 0 75 
oe .  E $0 90 


SHELLS—See Ammunition. 
SHELLERS, CORN. 


SOLDEL—See Metals. 
SPRINGS, DOOR. 





Netting. 


Wrought. 


Staples, an 


Oil— Mounted. 
Arkansas Hard.. 


Oil—Unmounted. 


Scythe. 


Carpet. 


Wire. 





ee 


age regan 


Steel and iron.......... 40% n 
(Add, for Melis, $2.50 per » oy net.) 

Gs ha Ras a-c'n ak bine 6 aes 

Se eer y eee 

Try ee 

Tr and | CR Pree 


SQUEEZERS, LEMON. 


Common Wood........ 
Porcelain Lined, Wood.. 
Boss, malleable i iron. 
Iron Frame, pore’n bowl 
Iron Frame, glass bowl.. 
Little Giant, tin’d iron.. 
Drum, japanned....... 
Drum; nickel plated. . 


STAPLES. 


Fence—less than carload. 
POMEHOD ..... os. per 100 tbs. $2 49 
alvanized....... ey 3 19 


Galvanized....... 


Wrought Staples, 
Staples, Hasps, 


Serre 
See en) eet eee 


STEELYARD. 
Discount 25%. 


STONES. 


“per doz. = po 
Arkansas Soft....... 
Hindostan.......... 


kansas Hard...... 
Arkansas Soft....... 
Lily White......... 
weer Creek........ 
aS ee 
eS eee 


Black Diamond........ 
oe ee 


Green Mountain 
Te PROMO). 505 ck ee% 
Quinnebog.......... 

Sas 


STOPS, BENCH. 


ee 
a eee ere 


STOPPERS, FLUE. 
PNM 6. 855d ivan acces 
MMU 55 551 basniaca acein' 
Gem, flat, painted 
Gem, cor’d, decorated. . 
OR eeee 


Skinner’s Common Sense 


STOVE PIPE—See pipe. 
STOVE BOARDS—See Boards. 
STOVE POLISH—See Polish. 


STRAPS. 
per, doz. prs., Bt 80 
60@ 


STRETCHERS. 
SOMME Osi) 5.605s\0'n'0.5:0"s 


MMs 8a oes xe wie 


N. S. Elwood’s....... 
O. S. Elwood’s....... 
Little Giant. ... 2.2 
0 a eee 
a ge ee 
Canton Tackle Block. 
i eae 


SWIVELS. 


Malleable Iron......... p 
Wrought Steel......... 


ee eee 40&10% 
AIDOSICOR VERO <6 6 once neces 40&10% 
= Ay wend MN Sista pa occ 
ue eee 4 
OOM 5. 5 bcc cv o's eve 408105 


P. 
ee Se 
Upholsters’ Wire............. 0& 
Double Pointed............, 
So ee aoe 
OS aera 
Clout Nails. . a ihe gs aed aoe 8 





Bale. 


Mole. 


Mouse and Rat. 


Brick. 


Standard, Wood. 


Dowell. 


3 
4 “ “ 
I 


“ “ 
Ba ging “ 


<5 “ sd ‘id 


Fodder or Lath. 


Inches.... 


Parker’s Parallel 





san MEASURING. 


TEE BEVELS—See Bevels. 
THERMOMETERS. 


oe LE 
All other ‘ainds 
Cow—See “‘Chains.”’ 


TOOLS, SAW. 
Disston’s Universal 


pe 


Holdem Mouse 
Re ee 
Sure Catch Mouse 
Sure Catch Rat 

TROWELS. 


CROVOP EMM. 6 Sek. cc rccccdeceoe 
SEMIN ix ess sae ao wren des 


TUBS, WASH. 


Nos 
ag “$6°00 700 9 00 11 00 


Per doz... 5 35 635 700 9 50 
710 7 90 10 80 


9 45 10 80 13 50 


Cedar. 
Per doz... 6 
Indurated. 
Per doz... 8 55 
Galvanized. 
Per dow. 222221113 
TWINE. 
3-ply Cotton Wrapping 
ty “ Extra Wrapping 
4 ns ia Wrapping o on tubes.. 


ndia Hemp, i -Ib. balls. 
-tb. 

“ o 4-tb. 
2-ply Jute, f tb. 
3-ply Jute, 4-tb. 
ee rapping, ae balls.. 
ute Wool, 1-tb balls 


3-p ys “B” in hanks 
4 ‘ al as Fa 


3- ** Silver Finsh, in hanks... .: 


Ce a ee eee rae 
CN 2a ken Cecadadaeed — 


Pheenix, Oval Slide, 


24 
Each..... $1 25 
eh eee 
Parker’s Swivel Base 
Parker’s Re-inforced 
Parker’s X Series 
Parker’s Combination 
OO ares 
Williamson’s Universal 









WARE. 
Stove Hollow Ware. 
Plain or Unground............ 50% 
Creed Wain 6.0 ki ckcciiveces Pit 
Enameled Ware.............. 334% 
GeGich BOW. 6. k casei cae 60&5% 


Country Hollow Ware, per 100 tbs. $3 00 
White Enameled Ware. 


Maslin Kettles............ 60&10% 
Neverbreak Flat and Round 
Bottom Kettles........... 60&5% 
2 00 | Covered Ware. 
EM. @ GPO PGW E. occ cckcs 35&10% 
ee, 45&10% 
Glue Pots. 
UMN Sols, sda. d-die's walcae anes 25% 
OU ofa cia case ccs uccwoes 30% 
Enameled. 


Cherry Blossom and Chrysolite.50% 
WASH BOARDS—See Boards. 
WASHERS. 


Standard O. G. cast iron... .per tb. 24c 
Wrought iron in bulk, per tb.: 

In. } 2 ; 1 
9c 6$c Sc Sc 4$c 44c 44c 
Wrought steel in 5- “ — per tb.: 


Int § 4 1 
Ge ve Fe 6e Si Se Se 
WEDGES. 
Nas é ctinlete wn ectadlaes per doz. $0 30 
CURD ieicicinsicinnacenee per Ib. 103 
PT oho evenea cates oe 8} 
WEANERS. 
Calf. 


Fuller’s, per doz......$2 00 to $2 50 
Tyler’s Safety, perdoz. 1 85 to 2 40 


Carroll’s, per doz..... 3 00 to 3 75 

Hoosier, per doz..... 3 50 to 4 60 

Shaw Perfected...... 3 00 to 3 75 
WEIGHTS. 

OO RO Pe per Ib. 24c 
Sash—f.o.b. Chicago....per ton, 24 00 
WHEEL BARROWS. 
Common Railroad...... per doz. 17 00 
Heavy Railroad........ es 24 00 


Panama Steel Tray..... ‘“* 39 00 
Klondike Steel Tray.... ‘“ 28 00 


WHEELS. 

II si oa. a ocatacs Katieademawe 70% 

| ECE TTT CTE 75&5% 

Well. Ins.. 10 14 
Per doz. “33° 00 420 5 "40 15 00 

WIRE. 

Barbed. Painted. Galv'd 
Carloads, per 100 ths. = 79 $3 49 
Less thancar “ 2 94 3 64 

Brass. 

DCO cds a cane aacnaa aw mele 20% 
In 1-tb. spools, new Mst........ 50% 


Broom—Tinned.......60&10&10&10% 
Cable—Same price as Barbed Wire. 


Copper. 
RO OONMEL op diacsie. baisiowin t's @eidcqmane 0% 
1-Ib. spools, new list........ $08:10% 
Hence—Smooth. 


Nos. 6 to 9, An’eal’d pr 100 tbs. % e 
Nos. 6 to 9, Galv’d, 


Hair—New List........ceeeee0> pi 
Market. 
Bright, full bdles........... 75&5% 
Bright, broken bdles........... 10% 
Coppered, full bdles........... 10%, 
Coppered, broken bdles..... 65810% 
Tinned, full bdles........... 75&5% 
Tinned, broken bdles....... 65&10% 
Picture—In colils....... as 
In 5-Ib. spools....... | eee 
WRENCHES. 
Acme Standard.......seceee. 50&10% 
PE IOs Vao'4 0:54:0 0b 6 ceatel 90c net 
RUERE OME oc ctivancccevecens 50% 
Agricultural.........cces+eeccees gy 
Bie BGS O ss 6 cciccscsensoss 25% 
DRRONO OE cc bdier ede «via per tb. 08c 
MEME cc ccconnsiwneice * 08c 
SRE SI hi ccctcciedecueboes 75% 


Bemis & Call’s: 
Adjustable S, 40&5%; Adjustable 3 
ipe, 40&5% ; Briggs’ eer 
40%; Combination Bright. . 50% 


Steel Handle Nut..........: 085 % 
Combination Black. aiele asaca "50&5% 
Merrick Pattern..........+. 50&57, 
Double End Adj. S......... 40&5%, 
WRINGERS. 
No. 500, Royal........ per doz. * 00 
No. 350, Universal ..... Bie 0 00 
No. 300, Novelty ...... a 30 00 
No. 310, Keystone..... ie 30 00 
No. 100, Rival ........ = 26 00 


No. 380E, Universal....- “* 35 00 
No. 790, Guarantee.... ‘* 39 00 


No. 770, Bicycle....... _ 35 00 
No. 110, Guarantee.... - 34 00 
No. 110, Domestic..... ~ 30 00 
No. 110, Brighton...... “ 26 00 
No. 740, Bicycle....... “ 35 00 
No. 22, Guarantee.... ‘“ 34 00 
No. 22, Domestic..... ce 30 00 
No. 22, Pioneer....... - 26 00 
No. 2, Superb....... ne 23 50 
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CLASSIFIED LIST 


Boilers—Steam. 


Boynton Furnace Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Schwab & Sons Co., R. J., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Monroe Fdy. & Furnace Co., 

Monroe, Mich. 


Bolts—Stove. 
Kirk-Latty Mfg. Co., Cleveland, 0. 


Brakes—Cornice. 


Bertsch & Co., Cambridge City, Ind. 


Dreis & Krump Mfg. Co., 
Chicago, Wl. 


Niagara Machine & Tool Wkzs., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Brass and Copper. 


Hussey & Co., C. G., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Card Files. 
Shaw- Walker, Muskegon, Mich. 


Caps—Chimney. 
Globe Ventilator Co., Troy, N. Y. 


Standard Ventilator Co., 
Lewisburg, Pa. 


Ceilings—Metal. 


Friedley-Voshardt Co., Chicago, Ill. 


Milwaukee Corrugating Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Mullins Co., W. H., Salem, O. 


Wheeling Corrugating Co., 
Wheeling, W. Va. 


Chisels. 
Vaughan & Bushnell Mfg. Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 
Cornices. 
Friedley-Voshardt Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Mullins Co., W. H., Salem, O. 
Crayons—Lumber. 


Dixon Crucible Co., J., 
Jersey City, N. J. 


Cut-Offe—Rain Water. 


Sullivan-Geiger Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Drivers—Screw. 


North Bros. Mfg. Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Elevators. 


Kimball Bros. Co., 
Council Bluffs, Iowa. 


Enamel—Iron. 


Black Silk Stove Polish Wks., 
Sterling, Il. 


Nickel Plate Stove Polish Co., 
Chivago, Ill. 


Faces—Ventilating. 





5 Highton & Sons, W., Nashua, N. H. 


Fencing—Wire. 


American Steel & Wire Co., 
Chicago, Ml. 


Files. 
Delta File Wks., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Filing Cabinets and Supplies. 


Shaw-Walker, Muskegon, Mich. 


Flanges—Register. 


Tuttle & Bailey Mfg. Co., 
New York, N. Y. 


Flux—Soldering. 
Allen Co., L. B., Chicago, Ill. 


Freezers—Ice Cream. 


North Bros. Mfg. Ce., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Furnaces—Soldering. 


Allen Co., L. B., Chicago, Ill. 


Clayton & Lambert Mfg. Co., 
Detroit, Mich. 


Diener Mfg. Co., W., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Double Blast Mfg. Co., 
North Chicago, Ill. 


Ringen Stove Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


Gearing—Skylight. 
Weiss & Co., H., New York, N. Y. 


Graphite—Boiler. 


Dixon Crucible Co., J. 
Jersey City, N. J. 


Grilles, 
Highton & Sons, W., Nashua, N. H. 


Gutters—Covered. 
Cassens Mfg. Co., Edwardsville, Ill. 


Hammers. 


Vaughan & Bushnell Mfg. Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Handles—Boiler. 
Berger Bros. Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Hangers—Eaves Troughs. 


Abbott Mfg. Co., Cleveland, O. 


Hangers—Door. 


Richards-Wileox Mfg. Co., 
Aurora, Iil. 


Heaters—Warm Air. 
American Furnace Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Boynton Furnace Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Co-Operative Fdy. Co., Chicago, Ill. 


Culter & Proctor Stove Co., 
Peoria, Ill. 


Globe Stove & Range Co., 
Kokomo, Ind. 
Haynes-Langenberg Mfg. Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Henry Furnace Co., T. E., 
Cleveland, 0. 
Imperial Furnace Co., 








Kelsey Heating Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 
Monroe Fdy. & Furnace Co., 
Monroe, Mich. 
Robinson Furnace Co., Chicago, Ill 
Scheible-Moncrief Heater Co., 
Cleveland, 0. 
Schwab & Sons Co., R. J., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Standard Furnace & Supply Co., 
Om 


aha, Neb. 
XXth Century Heat. & Vent. Co., 

Akron, 0. 
Wise Furnace Co., Akron, 0. 


Wrought Iron Range Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Jobbers—Hardware. 


Bullard & Gormley Co., Chicago, Il. 
Clark-Smith Hdw. Co., Peoria, Ml. 


Lubricants—Graphite. 


Dixon Crucible Co., J., 
Jersey City, N. J. 


Machines—Crimping. 


Bertsch & Co., 
Cambridge City, Ind. 
Niagara Machine & Tool Wkzs., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Machines—Tinners’. 


Bertsch & Co., Cambridge City, Ind. 
Dreis & Krump Mfg. Co. 
Chicago, Ml. 
Niagara Machine & Tool Wks., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Weiss & Co., H., New York, N. Y. 


Machines—Washing. 


Automatic Electric Washer Co., 
Newton, Iowa. 


Metal—Perforated. 


Harrington & King Perforating Co., 
Chicago, Iil. 


Moetals—Old and New. 


Allen Co., L. B., Chicago, Ml. 
Birkenstein & Sons, S., 
Chicago, Il. 


Mica. 


Brauer Supply Co., A. G., 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Miters. 
Friedley-Voshardt Co., Chicago, Ml. 


Nails—Slating. 


Hussey & Co., C. G. 
. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Ornaments—Sheet Metal. 


Friedley-Voshardt Co., Chicago, Ul. 


Gerock Bros. Mfg. Co., 
we . St. Louis, Mo. 


Mullins Co., W. H., Salem, 0. 


Paint—Silica Graphite. 


Dixon Crucible Co., J., 
Jersey City, N. J. 


Patterns—Stove. 


tern Co. 
Cleveland Castings Pat ne oe 4, o 
. G. W., 

Cope Pattern Wks Detroit, Micb 
Quincy, 
Troy, N. ¥ 
Quincy, B 


Quincy Pattern Co., 
Vedder Pattern Wkz., 
Weller Pattern Oo., 





Marshalltown, Ia. 

















